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WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


Six weeks: June 22—July 31, 1931 


For Teachers, Supervisors, Administrators and Academic Students 
Standard Uniwwersity Courses, Graduate and Undergraduate 


Some Special Features 





Observation and demonstration in a public 
elementary school in regular session. 

A Reading Clinic. 

Special offering for kindergarten-primary 
teachers. 

A French House and a German House with 
observation classes where French and 
German only are spoken. 

Courses, observation and practice teaching 
in Nursery School Education. 


Play Production and Dramatic Arts courses 
in affiliation with The Play House. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp for teach- 
ers of elementary science. 

A School of Library Science. 

A Music School, University Chorus, North- 
eastern Ohio High School Orchestra and 
Band, Demonstration Classes. 


Recreation in a delightful city. 


Write for detailed information to 


THE REGISTRAR, School of Education 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“Cleveland: The Vacation City—Cool, Clean, and Comfortable” 
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College courses especially designed 
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offered by the Summer Session of Cor- 
nell University, the Summer School of 
Biology, the New York State Summer 
Session in the Colleges of Agriculture 
and Home Economics. 


Special facilities for graduate study 
are available in several fields. 


Complete announcement may be had on 
application to the Secretary 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
Ithaca, N. Y¥. 








PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 


INTER-SESSION June 15 to June 26 
REGULAR SESSION June 29 to Aug. 7 


Demonstration School 


Opportunity to study and observe widely 
used, modern methods of teaching Arith- 
metic, Art, English, Music, and Litera- 
ture in Primary, Intermediate and Junior 
High grades. 

More than 350 under-graduate and grad- 
uate courses in 34 academic and profes- 
sional departments. 

An ideal summer location for study and 
recreation. 


For catalog write 
Director of Summer Session 


Tue Pennsytvania Strate Coicect 
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Mucu of American education is now in 
the ‘‘doldrums.’’ Literally hundreds of 
committees, from nation-wide to local, are 
struggling with problems of determining 
what junior high schools are really for. 
The liberal college curriculum seems to be 
And who 
can frame even some plausible hypotheses 
as to what our ubiquitous and crowded 
high schools should assure of really worth- 
while educations to those learners in them 
whose intelligences lie somewhat in the 


in a nearly hopeless muddle. 


middle ranges? 

Much of the so-called 
search now being promoted is nearly com- 
pletely opportunist in character. It re- 
peatedly ‘‘shuffles’’ the cards which we 
call subjects or studies—but seldom with 
any clearly defined expectations as to 
what will appear after the reshuffling. 
Hence too often such so-called research 
‘comes out at the same door into which it 
went’’—or in simpler figure, it goes round 
in circles. 

Curriculum research, the quest for valid 
and ‘‘satisfying’’ objectives for school 
educations, would be a relatively simple 
matter if we could accept as a basic prin- 
ciple the late President Eliot’s dictum 


eurriculum re- 


(given pontifical formulation in the once- 
renowned ‘‘Report of the Committee of 
Ten’’) that it matters little what pupils 
study, since all good education depends 
upon how they study. Perhaps our edu- 
cational ‘‘progressives’’ are unconsciously 
applying that principle in their recon- 
structions of primary school curricula at 
the present moment—at least they give us 
only a few very general formulations of 
objectives and almost never any critical 
estimates of conerete values to be realized, 
whereas they yearly produce thousands of 
pages on methods! 

But neither President Eliot’s theories of 
mental the 
leads of the ‘‘progressives’’ 
much help these days towards tangible 
improvements of for 
young persons from ten to eighteen years 


discipline nor aspirational 


are giving 
school offerings 
of age, or for the non-vocational educa- 
tions of young adults from eighteen to 
twenty-two years of age. In these areas 
educators of realistic temper remain con- 
vinced that the keys to their more efficient 
work must somehow be found under the 
sign ‘‘the values of what the pupil learns.’’ 

It is predicted that during the next 
twenty-five years multiplying proportions 
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of educators, and especially the realisti- 
cally (as opposed to the romantically) 
progressive, will be found directing their 
efforts towards studies and researches into 
the really ‘‘functional’’ aspects of all edu- 
cations, but especially of all school educa- 
tions and of the particular educations con- 
sciously pursued through other agencies. 
But the educators who seek to make these 
‘*functional’’ approaches will certainly be 
obliged severely and very purposefully to 
wrench themselves away from certain be- 
liefs, attitudes and general practices which 
in most cases have already become deeply 
habitual. The entire process will require, 
for large proportions of us, nearly com- 
plete reversals of most of our long cher- 
ished methods of thinking about educa- 
tional values. 

Two generations ago Herbert Spencer 
gave us in his book on ‘‘Education’’ the 
key query to a multitude of problems of 
educational values in his question, ‘‘ What 
knowledge is of worth?’’ That 
query is still the best gateway to the 
study of educational values through their 


most 


functionings. 

Spencer’s query can not yet be an- 
swered when directed towards the chemis- 
try, algebra, English classics or other 
staples of American high schools. It can 
not be answered in reference to elemen- 


tary school geography, music or language 
Still less can it be answered for 
their own subjects by professors of the less 
‘*voeationalized’’ subjects offered in lib- 


lessons. 


eral colleges. 

Indeed, there are now some assumptions 
or hypotheses becoming widely accepted 
in this country to the effect that, because 
of rapid changes in civilization, and be- 
eause, therefore, the ‘‘future is largely 
unknown,’’ it ean not be answered, insofar 
as ‘‘knowledge of most worth’’ is inter- 
preted to mean ‘‘of most probable worth 
to the men and women whom in a few 
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years the children of our schools wil] | 
come.”’ 

Thanks to the pedagogical studies 
recent years, we are to-day able in seve: 
respects to give more ample analyses 
Herbert Spencer’s query. ‘‘ What kn 
edge is of most worth?’’—yes, but 
what habits and skills, what aspirat 
and ideals, what appreciations and 
tudes are of most worth? All these kinds 
of qualities can doubtless be produced by 
educative processes—and by such proces 
earried on in schools. But what particu 
lar kinds of each of these types of qualities 
shall we seek most to produce—and, eve: 
more problematic for present-day scho 
what degrees or scopes of each of th 
qualities are to be considered ‘‘optimum”’ 
or ‘‘enough ?’’ 

Also, there are problems of when 
maximum of worth is expected to b 
realized. What knowledge, or any of t 
other valued qualities, is likely to prove 
most worth during the next hour or day 
or year, and what five to twenty year 
hence? The spendthrift does not ‘‘lay 
savings for the future—the thrift) 
man does. Do our schools design to have 
children accumulate at least some good 
for use in the fairly distant future? 

Again, modern attempts at a science of 
educational values insists on analyzing 
Spencer’s question with reference to typ: 
of learners: ‘‘Of most worth—to whom?’’ 
To the very bright of mind only? To the 
dull also? To boys as well as to girls? T 
rural dwellers as well as urban? To those 
coming from culturally meager extra- 
school environments as well as those from 
cultured homes in attractive suburbs? 

But, perhaps of most importance 
towards that future educational science of 
which we dream, present-day analytical 
methods are being further applied in en- 
deavors to get answers to queries like 
these: Of most worth towards what par 


? 


by’ 
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ular kinds of human achievements, the 
relative worths of which can themselves be 
examined and evaluated? What knowl- 
edge will probably prove of most worth 
towards enabling a prospective worker in 
a manual trade to be a success in his voca- 
tion? What ideals or attitudes will enable 
him best to functi®n as a political citizen 

our democracy? What appreciations 

r habits will best enable him to preserve 
a high degree of health in his digestive 
processes f 

All modern tendencies of these kinds in 
reflective thinking about educational pur- 
poses and methods are leading us steadily 
towards what in this paper will be called 
‘‘the functional approach to problems of 
edueational values.’”’ 

All the conditions of contemporary Amer- 
ican research and philosophizing, senti- 
mentalizing and investigation, rationaliz- 
ing and promotion in connection with our 
enormously expanded systems of school 
and eollege educations are, as already sug- 
gested, foreing at least all thoughtful edu- 
cators and laymen to face questions of 
educational values as never before. 

But in large proportions of current dis- 
cussions of educational values one or an- 
other of two shortcomings amounting 
almost to intellectual vices are apparent. 
Either the cart is put before the horse, as 
when we strive to answer such questions 
as: what social values can be served by 
study of high-school chemistry (or Latin, 
or elementary school geography or ‘‘ecre- 
ative’’ art or playing field sports)? Or 
else expected values are stated so abstractly, 
even romantically, as to give the realisti- 
cally minded student or teacher no real 
grip upon the distinctive kinds or amounts 
of particular values expected to be realized 
by proposed school procedures. 

No one knows to-day why high-school 
pupils should be induced or even permitted 
to study plane geometry. No one knows 
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whether or no the time and effort now ex- 
pended on study of Latin results in any 
achievements of worth directly to the learn- 
ers, or, through them, to their fellows, 
either as improved other 
powers. 

Most of us, of course, hold beliefs regard- 
ing these matters—beliefs favorable or un- 


language or 


favorable to allegations as to the educative 
values of geometry study or Latin study, 
as the case may be. And, let it not be for- 
gotten, it has been largely through proc- 
esses of a sort of ‘‘survival of the fittest’’ 
among such beliefs that whatever progress 
education has made in recent centuries has 
been achieved. How otherwise than 
through never-ending competitive strug- 
gles of beliefs have men from primitive 
stages of culture been able to advance their 
polities, their fine arts, their philanthro- 
pies, their medical hygienes, their adminis- 
trations of justice or the cooperative work 
of their schools and colleges? 

But of course beliefs with their practical 


applications in arts, and their wide-spread 
erystallizations in traditions and customs 
are not very good foundations for any but 
the lower stages of the really efficient prac- 
tices and transmissions which are aspired 
after in modern civilizations—whether in 
disease prevention or court practice, steel 


working or school education. Leaders 
everywhere ask: why persist in performing 
this customary or traditional practice? 
Does it actually give the valuable results 
desired? How do you know? And no less, 
they ask of proponents of each newly pro- 
posed procedure: what evidence have you 
that it will produce the ‘‘goods’’ desired? 
Do you know this—or is it all a matter of 
hope and faith only? 

From literally thousands of sources now 
spring demands for the beginnings of sci- 
entific approaches to problems of educa- 
tional values. Herbert Spencer’s query 
already quoted was a call to an age hardly 


cc 
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at all prepared to reply to it otherwise 


than through reiterations of well-inten- 


tioned beliefs. But for purposes of creat- 
ing a science of educational values edu- 
world before them 


have a new 


Modern industry, modern agri- 


cators 
to-day. 
culture, modern medicine, and even in a 
few cases modern politics are forcing upon 
our attention through inescapable analo- 
gies and otherwise convictions that real 
sciences of educational values are prac- 
ticable and can presently be evolved. 


Towards prospecting for the beginnings 
t aD tn) 


of such sciences, however, certain changes 
of prevalent attitudes towards educational 


means, processes and especially expected 
outcomes will be needed. 

Studies of ‘‘the functional’’ 
‘*functionings’’ in and 
For pres- 


and of 
learnings other 
growths involve several stages. 
ent purposes we may safely assume that 
all learnings the multitude 
achieved through extra-school teaching and 


(including 


other experiences as well as the fewer pur- 
posed ones assured by planned school edu- 
cations) are means to ends, valued by the 
individual who learns, or by others on his 
behalf. 

Hence the first stage in systematie study 
of the functionings of learnings appears in 
answer to the query ‘‘ What are the valu- 
able ends towards which or for which par- 
ticular learnings can be devised and pro- 
moted?’’ The second stage appears in 
answer to the query, ‘‘Is it desirable on 
the one hand, and is it practicable on the 
other, that certain specified types of valued 
ends ean be realized in or through types 
A, B or C of learners by means of learn- 
ings to be assured?’’ ‘The third stage ap- 
pears in answer to the query, ‘‘ What par- 
ticular types of learnings shall be devised 
in order best to function towards produc- 
ing in specified types of learners the valued 


ends desired?’’ The fourth and last stage 
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appears in answer to the query, ‘‘ What are 
the and 
teaching-methods through which the learn- 


probably best material means 
ings already determined can for the types 
effec- 


tively and economically functional in real- 


of learners in view be made most 
izing the desired and, presumably, vali- 
dated ends?’’ 

These stages can be concretely illustrated 
by examples. In state M there is much 
Greatly to reduce that evil is a 
(Stage 1). It 


among others, certain 


malaria. 
valued end or social good. 
is proposed to use, 
means to 
malaria prevention and cure. Shall those 
learnings be fostered in all school children, 
or in only the able ones who get into high 


school promoted learnings as 


schools, or only among doctors and other 
leaders (Stage 2)? What 
learnings, then, shall be expected in order 


particular 


to realize the valued ends in view (Stage 
3)? These learnings having been deter- 
mined, what means (books, lectures, labora- 
tories, courses of studies, specialized teach- 
ing personnel, ete.) and what methods 
(used by the teachers) will serve best to 
make the whole educative process efficiently 
and economically functional (Stage 4) ? 
Again. Careful forecasters of our social 
life find good reason to predict certain 
moral ‘‘shortages’’ in the next generation, 
if moral environmental conditions and edu- 
cations remain as they have been hereto- 
fore. These forecasters see ‘‘needs’’ of 
more effective preparations for adult moral 
life—that is, ‘‘values’’ to be realized, some 
of which probably can best be realized by 
educative means (Stage 1). But as pres- 
ent-day children are cireumstanced by 
home and other formative conditions, will 
all or only some (and what classes?) need 
new educations to produce the virtues 
sought (Stage 2)? These ‘‘end condi- 
tions’? or social needs and values being 
tentatively determined, the problem is 
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next faced, ‘‘what educative objectives 
shall be set—that is, what specific learnings 
planned for’’ (Stage 3)? The final stage 
is next entered upon when the planners 
study the best means and methods of real- 
izing the present educations which shall 
‘*funetion’’ in the valuable outcomes deter- 
mined in stage one. 

Now, in the earlier stages of the forma- 
tion of schools our forefathers did not per- 
mit the 
mysticism in thinking of the functional 
Kings 


themselves many of luxuries of 
outeomes of proposed educations. 
and nobles employed tutors or schools to 
teach their children swordsmanship or 
courtly manners or a foreign language or 
certain legendary history for what seemed 
obviously useful purposes. The medieval 
guilds organized elaborate systems of ap- 
prenticeship educations towards goals of 
very tangible worth. American pioneers 
wanted their children to learn in schools 
reading, writing and arithmetic because 
the values of these were so obvious and 
because households clearly could not teach 
them. 

And, of course, one rarely finds teachers 
or other educators of any enthusiasm or 
dependence on a post who have not abun- 
dantly ‘‘rationalized’’ the ‘‘values’’ of the 
expected or alleged ‘‘functionings’’ of the 
? 


in teaching which they become 
Large pro- 


**subjects’ 
sharers of invested interests. 
portions of high-school teachers of algebra 
to girls ean readily repeat’ the customary 
patter as to the values to the girls later to 


be self-supporting or in other relations, of 


the adolescent study of algebra. Most of 
America’s present-day teachers of geog- 
raphy in the history in 
schools, modern languages in liberal col- 
leges, civies in continuation schools, indus- 
trial arts in junior high schools, can talk 
quite convinefHgly (to laymen at least) 
about the ‘‘values’’ of the learnings accru- 
ing from their teachings, even though to 


grades, high 
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the critical mind there is no more real evi- 
dence that such values actually accrue 
than, two centuries ago, there was evidence 
that actual health values resulted from the 
‘*functioning’’ of the drugs then adminis- 
tered by physicians. 

The evolution of schools and of school 
curricula during the latest half century 
(and, obviously, nowhere more than in the 
United 
enthusiasms for more 


States) has witnessed insatiable 
for more subjects, 
more years in schools, more enrichments of 
subjects, and less hopefully, more efficiency 
To the outsider at 


the 


in teaching subjects. 


least, school eurricula from kinder- 


garten through the liberal college have be- 
come terribly congested. Over-feeding and 
under-assimilation seem, in an intellectual 
sense, to afflict our young people. At cer- 
tain school levels it is conspicuously true 
of the 


that the ‘‘functionings’”’ learnings 


so strenuously worked for are no longer 


calculated so much in terms of ‘‘life’s 


values’’—or relatively final values—as they 


are towards the ‘‘seaffolding’’ values al- 
leged to be requisite for the next level of 
‘‘Why require the learning of 


**In 


school. 


plane geometry in high schools?’’ 
order that the learners may get into col- 
’? “Why insist on a modern language 


lege. 
in first and second college years?’’ Be- 
cause the student will later need it for pro- 
fessional study.’’ 

Hence we have reached a stage in school 
‘*busyness’’ in which a serious critic must 
doubt whether for more than a minority of 
all students concerned the usual history, 
foreign language, physics, classical English 
literature and other entrenched secondary 
school studies have any genuinely fune- 
tioning values whatever. gut the peda- 
gogical literature was never before so full 
of rationalizations as to the alleged fune- 
tionings of these same studies—including 


even Latin and football. 
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TRIAL AND ERROR IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ELEMENTARY COURSE 
IN PSYCHOLOGY 


By Professor CARL E. SEASHORE 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


‘“‘THou that teacheth others, teacheth 
thou thyself ;’’ or, to take a specific appli- 
cation, ‘‘You who are frequently teaching 
psychology for teachers, do you apply 
your psychology in the teaching of your 
psychology ?”’ 

This was the challenge I took seriously 
to teach elementary 


of Iowa 


when I undertook 
psychology in the 
thirty-four years ago and it has remained 
throughout my academic career one of the 
most vitalizing challenges toward profes- 
that I have had to 


University 


sional self-respect 
meet. 

To indicate the significance of this chal- 
lenge, let me ask but one question as an 
example of which there are scores. How 
many of you psychologists who teach the 
psychology of individual differences so 
conspicuously, apply any of it to the teach- 
ing of your course in psychology? The 
implication which we must accept is that 
psychology should apply its own teachings 
to itself and should do it so successfully 
that its application may become transfer- 
able to the teaching of other subjects. To 
be rudely plain, it challenges the psycholo- 
gist, trembling in humility, to say ‘‘Do as 
I do,’’ rather than ‘‘Do as I say.’’ Al- 
though a man’s lifetime may have been 
devoted to this objective, he can hardly 
speak of the best efforts as experiments. 
They may more appropriately be called 
trials and errors in the improvement of 
teaching, with the implication that the 
trials are met in the experimental attitude 
and in the light of relevant experimental 
data. 

As my largest interest in teaching has 
always been in the elementary course and 


as that is the only course with which I sti 
maintain a contact, a brief report of prog- 
For reasons 


ress may be in place. 
space, this report must be limited to a con- 


structive statement; a report of the ships 
that have come in. I shall not even 
tempt to list what trials have cleared fro: 
port or how many have been lost at sea in 
this stormy venture. 

The course as now operating is built o: 
two principles; first, the principle of t! 
class experiment, and second, the princi- 
ple of the project method. Psychology 
must be taught as an experimental scie: 
and yet the introduction to the subject is 
largely informational. 


Tue CLAss EXPERIMENT 


Historically there have been four met! 
ods of introducing experiment into tlh: 
elementary course: (1) that which is anal- 
ogous to chemistry and physics, where 
students are taken into the laboratory for 
individual work; (2) the demonstration 
experiment, illustrating before the class 
how the experiment is performed; (3) the 
individual experiment in a class with a 
minimum use of apparatus; and (4) the 
psychological ‘‘class experiment.”’ 

Each of these presents its advantages, 
but we have been led to reject the first 
three in favor of the class experiment 
which I first outlined in the report on the 
teaching of elementary psychology spon- 
sored by the American Psychologica! 
Association in 1910.1 I there defined a 
class experiment as one in which a distinc- 
tively laboratory type of experiment is 
performed with the class under such con- 

1 Psychol. Monog., XII, 4, pp. 80 ff. 
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ditions that each individual in the class 
throughout the whole period of the experi- 
ment responds as if he and the experimen- 
ter were the only persons present in the 
room. In other words, the class experi- 
ment in this technical sense is an experi- 
ment in which instead of having one 
student acting as the experimenter and 
another as the observer, matters are sim- 
plified by having a single experimenter 
and requiring each student to serve the 
entire hour as observer. This method has 
proved to have the following advantages: 

(1) The experiment is better conducted 
than by two students working alone be- 
cause the instructor can play the part of 
experimenter under model and controlled 
conditions. 

2) It makes the student psychology- 
minded rather than instrument-minded, as 
his attention is not primarily on the in- 
strument but on the psychological task 
which he performs. By other methods the 
student usually wastes time on non- 
psychological difficulties in the handling 
of apparatus. It is thus recognized that 
there are two aspects in the training in 
psychological experiment; training in ob- 
servation and training in the manipula- 
tion of instruments. The latter comes 
pedagogically as the main feature of the 
laboratory course which should be an ad- 
vanced course. 

(3) There is an enormous saving of 
time, cost and equipment. A class experi- 
ment can be conducted under favorable 
conditions just as well with two or three 
hundred students as with a handful. The 
control of the experiment is expedited for 
student and teacher. The cost of the course 
is reduced to a minimum. Cheap labora- 
tory assistants are eliminated. Slovenli- 
ness, loafing on the job and failing to see 
the point at issue are prevented. The ex- 
periment is performed by a single instru- 
ment, the best available and thoroughly 
adapted for the purpose. 
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(4) Training in experiment rather than 
information is favored by 
whole period to a single experiment which 


devoting a 
is done intensively. Thus during the year 
the student learns to do a few things 
thoroughly. The instructor has an oppor- 
tunity to conduct a few experiments in a 
masterly manner. The the 
way of equipment and design of the ex- 
periment is done once and for all. The 
interpretation of the experiment may be 
furnished in a _ text-book reference or 
mimeographed standardized 
The student has comprehensive and or- 
derly first-hand material to write up. 
Each of these positive statements in 
favor of the class experiment reflects in 
turn a criticism upon the various alterna- 
tive methods which have been in vogue. 
Such criticism is a frank challenge which 
must be answered in the long run. Every 
method, of course, has shortcomings, but it 
may be safely maintained that the class 


overhead in 


material. 


experiment method is superior to all other 
methods mentioned in the quality of the 
psychological training offered, in the cost 
of operation, and in the facilitation of the 


art of teaching by experiment. The 
method is peculiar to psychology, which is 
a science that experiments with human 
behavior.? 

The chief reason why the class experi- 
ment has not come into general practice is 
that very few institutions have adequate 
equipment for a year course and therefore 
but little attention has been given to the 
principles involved. The difficulties in the 
way are, however, not as large as is gen- 
erally supposed. In Iowa we have no dif- 
ficulty now in offering one experiment a 
week in a three-hour course throughout 
the year, for which we have the standard- 
ized equipment and organization. The 


2 Exceptions to the principles herein announced 
are made for those experiments which introduce 
animals. 
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course consists of one class experiment and 
two project periods a week. 


THE Progect MetTHop 


As it is gradually erystallized in our 
practice, the term project method is used 
in a rather free sense to indicate that the 
assignment is made in large units, that the 
responsibility is placed upon the student 
that the 


project is outlined, and that reasonable 


for helping himself, general 
supervision of work is guaranteed in con- 
formity with the giving of the fullest free- 


The 


meet for two two-hour periods per week 


dom for individual work. students 
just as in other laboratories, and the read- 
ing material is provided in the project 
room. 

In the project method we maintain that 
what is said in the best books is better said 
than what is heard in the ordinary lecture; 
that the mature student should be encour- 
aged to take an aggressive attitude toward 
learning instead of merely allowing him- 
self to be pursued by it; that psychology 
represents a world of knowledge of which 
the elementary student should have a free 
that what 


dent in this new field needs is not drill on 


and generous sampling; a stu- 
a few hobbies of the instructor, but oppor- 
tunity for broadening the horizon through 
the opening of new vistas into the fasei- 
nating fields of modern psychology; that 
the student should aequire the habit of 
association with, affection for, and criti- 
cism of authors rather than of instructors; 
that the student’s mind should not be on 


3 In small colleges and junior colleges 


which can not get equipment of this order, most 


some 


of the experiments may be performed by simpler 
methods, such as those contained in my manual of 
elementary experiments in psychology. Strangely 
enough, the project method herein described com- 
mends itself to colleges where 


teachers and adequate equipment are lacking, be- 


junior mature 
cause they can use the prepared manual, furnish 
the books, and use the simpler forms of experi- 


ment, 
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the problem of passing examinations, by} 
rather a thrilling adventure into ney 
fields of human interest; that he should 
pass from the secondary school methods of 
learning to the scholarly methods of the 
intelligent adult; that reading from dif- 
ferent points of view on the same topic is 
a better way of clarifying the issue than 
the customary teacher’s ‘‘help’’; that, if 
lectures are to be given, they shall be ex- 
clusively for experimental demonstration 
and occasional orientation—never for the 
furnishing of the main body of facts; that 
if quizzes are to be maintained they should 
be in the nature of discussion or special 
help to sections based on ability, and not 
for the purpose of finding out what the 
student knows or does not know or for 
teaching the facts; that the class shall be 
socialized the fullest 
ecomports with good work in a library or 
laboratory; and that the instructor i 
charge of the shall 
supervise reading and experimentation. 


with freedom that 


room not teach, but 


Where there are faculty traditions and 
prejudices against two-hour periods for 
non-laboratory courses, the project plat 
may be carried on by having the custom 
ary single hour period in the project room 
and making provision for use of the books 
at home. But this should be a last resort. 

By this method there are two conspicu- 
eliminations from traditional meth- 
(1) the lecture and (2) the quiz 
Psychologists have been among the first to 


ous 


ods ; 


expose the fallacies underlying the tradi 
tional lecture and quiz methods for college 


students. 

The ordinary information lecture is in 
favor with the instructor because it is the 
easiest way of getting by with his work; 
it enables him to pose as an authority; 
and when he has recited his lesson to the 
class without sounding the response of the 
class he may adulate himself with the feel- 
ing ‘‘well done,’’—the teacher’s illusion. 
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This is topped with the awareness that 


students like it. Students like the infor- 


mation leeture because the absorption of 
this predigested food encourages a lazy 


and passive attitude. It rests on the as- 
sumption that what the instructor says by 
word of mouth is more valuable than what 
is said more deliberately by greater 
scholars in up-to-date books; it fosters the 
elementary school attitude that the student 
has a small and fixed lesson to learn. 

As a substitute for the traditional quiz, 
the student is given an opportunity to do 
things in a systematic way, undisturbed.‘ 

By this project method, the instructors, 
men chosen for their unusual ability in 
guidance and motivation of students, are 
present in the project room throughout the 
two-hour periods and spend all their time 
walking around from student to student, 
seeing how they are working and answer- 
ing questions, so that in this way we have, 
in addition to the formal syllabus, imme- 
diate personal guidance and opportunity 
for asking questions throughout the day. 
It is a fundamental principle, announced 
at the beginning and enforced throughout, 
that the instructor is not to teach or ex- 
plain, but merely to guide the student in 
self-help and by correcting faulty pro- 
cedure. The morale thus created is of 
fundamental educational significance. 

There is no problem of discipline be- 
cause each member of the class is hard at 
work on the project in hand and visiting 
is facilitated because each student has an 

*To meet the conventional craving for quiz 
volunteer sections of types are 
offered and those who wish to make use of them 
may do so outside of the regular periods. First, 
for students of the type that need help, and sec- 
ond, for students of the type who desire to engage 
The needs of these two types are 
radically different but it is our experience that 
students of both classes soon find it is much more 
profitable to spend the time by the project method 
than in these sections. The sections, therefore, 
are usually discontinued early in the year. 


sections, two 


in discussion. 
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individual desk and there is an aisle for 
each row of desks. 

It is astonishing how many full-sized 
college teachers of psychology are stag- 
gered by the single task of registering 
students in sectioning on the basis of abil- 
ity or by this project method. In a junior 
college or a small college students may be 
carried in a single section. An institution 
which has only 100 students in psychology 
ean avoid all reasonable conflicts in this 
registration by having two sections. In- 
stitutions having up to five or six hundred 
ean avoid all conflicts by having three or 
more sections. 

It is evident that by this method we go 
one step beyond the method of sectioning 
on the basis of ability in recognition of 
individual differences for the purpose of 
instruction. 

The assignments are so designed as to 
meet the needs of students of all degrees 
of ability. Each assignment consists of 
two parts: (1) The minimum or required 
assignment, which is outlined and is re- 
quired of all students, and (2) optional 
assignments which are not outlined, but 
furnish ample opportunity for the good 
student. 

The high grades in the course will be 
given to those who, in addition to the mas- 
tery of the required work, give evidence of 
effective work in the optional assignments, 
but all students must master the minimum 
requirements first. Thus provision is 
made for keeping each student busy at his 
natural level of successful achievement 
and for the basing of credits on actual 
achievement under conditions which pro- 
vide opportunity and freedom for work. 

The topical outlines under each project 
are the examination questions from which 
a sampling will be drawn by chance at the 
completion of the project. The student, 
therefore, knows exactly what the exami- 
nation is to be and has a whole period in 
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which to prepare it. In the examination, 


the student will have this outline before 


him and will be asked to write on one or 


two topics following the order of sub- 


topics in detail. This has proved to be a 
most effective means of motivation. 

The outstanding feature of the 
project method is the amount of material 
that can be covered when a student is left 
free to avoid duplication and has the 
guidance of well-organized 
Thus, in our one-year course for the mini- 
mum requirement the student is examined 
content of five text-books 


most 


references. 


on the entire 
and those who earn the higher grades are 
examined supplementary 
reading. The first semester of the course 
is devoted to pure psychology, the second 


to comparative, social, abnormal and ap- 


further upon 


plied psychology. 

The project room is equipped with a 
series of of books, of which 
change from project to project, and the 


sets some 
student has complete freedom to consult 
these books and use any of them he sees 
fit. Therefore, as soon as a good student 
has complied with the minimum require- 
ments as presented for each topic in the 
syllabus, he is free to pursue more inten- 
sive reading, either more technical or more 
popular, to suit his taste. In our experi- 
ence with this course now for six years, it 
is clearly shown that the A and B students 
do a much larger amount and a superior 
kind of work to that which was formerly 
accomplished by earlier methods. 

This is illustrated by the fact that on 
the comprehensive examination given to 
all, the critical seore for passing has been 
dropped from 70 to a point somewhere 
around 30, in order to fail the same number 
of students in this course that was failed 
by former methods. Thus, while a student 
ean pass on a grade of 30 in this examina- 
tion, those who received the A must pass 
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above the 92nd percentile and those 
receive B, above the 80th, which is a ¢!] 
indication of velvet for the good stud 
There is a slight gain in the work ac 
plished by the average, or C student, and 
the poor, or D student, gets about as mu 
out of this course as he does out of 
ordinary lecture course. 

In the project method here outlined, ¢} 
experiments are timed to correspond wit! 
assigned readings and the student wor! 
undisturbed on his project for one mont! 
At the end of the month a comprehensiy: 
examination is given on both experiment 
and reading, half of which is of the ob}: 
tive type, and the other half of a fracti 
That is, the student 
required to write on a topic in which a 
number of relevant sub-topies are set 
specifically. The student may use his own 
method as to taking notes, bearing in mi! 
that the main objective is to organize his 
material. Those who prefer to train their 
memories by doing this without taking 
any notes have the privilege and are 
In the total operati 


ated essay type. 


couraged to do so. 
of the course the student is made to 
that the objective of the course is not ps) 
chology, but to psychologise. 

The primary aim is to train the student 
in observation and experimentation on ex 
perience and behavior. Other aims are 
secondary; such as, systematic knowledge 
of mental facts; culture; the ability to in 
terpret life; efficiency; the ability to us 
the mind effectively; appreciation of men 
tal life for itself, which is the basis for th 
recognition of its worth and significance; 
a foundation for the mental sciences and 
arts, such as logic, philosophy, ethics, 
esthetics, sociology and education; a sup- 
plement to the material sciences in that we 
study the knower and the knowing proc- 
ess; and a preliminary to the various 
branches of applied psychology. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH 
UNIVERSITIES 

Tue British University Grants Committee 
presented to the Treasury a series of com- 
rative tables of statistics based on the re- 
ns for the academic year 1929-30 supplied 
universities and colleges in Great Britain 
ich receive Treasury grants on the commit- 

‘s recommendation. 
According to a summary in the London 
s, the total number of full-time students 
‘ both sexes in the universities and colleges to 
ich the report relates continues to grow. 
For the academic year 1929-30 it reached the 
ire of 45,603, which represents an increase 
of 1,255 over the figure for the preceding year. 
‘he inerease was almost wholly in the men stu- 
dents, for the total number of women students 
e only by 17. The regional distribution of 
the additional number was as follows: En- 
cland, 914 (879 more men and 35 more wo- 
men); Wales, 96 (108 more men, 12 fewer wo- 
men); Seotland, 245 (251 more men, six fewer 

women). 

The number of full-time students coming 
from homes outside the British Isles continues 
» grow, though rather slowly; for the year 
nder review it was 4,570, as compared with 
1,390 in 1928-29. Students from the British 
Empire increased from 2,809 to 2,846, students 
from foreign countries from 1,581 to 1,724. 
Institutions which had in 1929-30 over 100 
full-time students from homes outside the Brit- 
ish Isles were: Birmingham University 108, 
Cambridge University 543, Leeds University 
103, Liverpool University 103, Imperial College 
of Seience and Technology 252, King’s College 
(London) 153, London School of Economies 
295, University College (London) 418, Man- 
chester University (ineluding the College of 
Technology) 136, Oxford University 525, Edin- 
burgh University 672, Glasgow University 260. 
In comparison with the year 1928-29 the ag- 
gregate income of the university institutions 
for 1929-30 increased by £163,554, from £5,- 
174,510 to £5,338,064, and the aggregated ex- 
penditure inereased by £157,593, from £5,122,- 
937 to £5,280,530. On the income side the most 
important contributions to the increase came 


from endowment (£27,251) and from tuition, 
examination, and other fees (£53,124), which 
naturally reflect the increased number of stu- 
dents. Parliamentary grants show a large ap- 
parent increase (£74,532), but only a small 
part of this represents any increase in recur- 


rent maintenance grants. Of the 52 institu- 


tions covered by the report, three balanced 
their accounts, 28 showed surpluses of income 
over expenditure, and 21 showed deficits. The 
total of these 21 deficits amounted to no more 
than £28,310; the great majority were rela- 
tively small—four were less than £100, 11 were 
less than £1,000, and only two or three repre- 


sented any serious financial weakness. 


UNEMPLOYMENT OF COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATES IN THE PHILIPPINE 
ISLANDS 


Mr. Rosert A. Sairu, special correspondent 
of the New York Times, writes from Manila 
that the continued unemployment of college 
graduates in the Philippine Islands constitutes 
the country’s gravest educational problem, ac- 


cording to the annual report of Dr. Henry 8. 
Townsend, dean of men, of the University of 
the Philippines. Dean Townsend's office acts 
also as the unofficial employment bureau of the 
university, and he has completed a comprehen- 
sive survey of the employment situation as it 
affeets last year’s graduates. 

The most acute condition exists in the College 
Of its graduates last year, 85 
Appropriations for 


of Edueation. 
per cent. are unemployed. 
schools have been 
teachers throughout the islands are working for 
mere pittances, but nevertheless, the supply ex- 
ceeds the demand, in the State University alone, 
by more than 400 teachers every year. The 
most 


increased to the limit and 


educational course continues to be the 
popular at the university, in spite of the fact 
that there is a yearly decrease in the number 
of graduates who can be employed. 

Other departmentalized courses are almost 
equally unsuccessful. Dean Townsend states, 
for example, that 67 per cent. of the veterinary 
graduates are without positions. One third of 
those taking the general course last year are 
still looking for jobs. Thirty-eight per cent. 
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of the mechanical engineers can not find work, 
while of the graduates in pharmacy, account- 
ing, dentistry, and other courses subject to the 
the 
failures is so high that unemployment is in- 


civil service examination, percentage of 


evitable. The only ones who have not suffered 
are graduates with the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, but since there were only five of those 
last year out of a class of 800, their success is 
negligible. 

Dr. Franciseo Benitez, dean of the College of 
Edueation, faces the situation frankly and says 
that if any more of his graduates want teaching 
jobs, they will have to form non-stoeck corpora- 
tions and open schools of their own, since the 
saturation point has long since been reached. 
Enrolment in this college, nevertheless, has not 
fallen off. 

Dr. Townsend states that the Philippines have 
suffered less from economic pressure than almost 
any other country, and have no appreciable 
amount of unemployment, except among college 
graduates. 

He therefore advocates two measures to re- 
lieve the situation. The first is the use of col- 
lege graduates for manual labor in the great 
A large 


expansion plans of the university. 


building program is being carried out and 
many of the graduates could be employed. 
This method has been tried with great success 
at the Junior College in Cebu. Two objec- 
tions would be that it is a palliative only, 
since the college labor would be building a 
larger college to turn out more unemployed 
graduates, and that it is by no means certain 
that holders of the degree of bachelor of science 
in education from the University of the Philip- 
pines would be enthusiastic about day labor. 
The second remedy is the imposition of an 
effective entrance examination at the state uni- 
versity. The present examination is used sim- 
ply for classification and does not limit enrol- 
ment. This program has the support of all the 
serious educators in the Philippines, but is op- 


posed by those who declare that the boon of 


higher education should not be withheld from 
any applicant. Fear of increased enrolment in 
private universities and colleges is also a factor 
in determining the policy of the state institu- 


tion. 
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THE BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FOUNDATION 
IN HAWAII 


A Boys’ and Girls’ Foundation, having as 
its purpose the 
working for and with the youth of the island, 


correlating of all agencies 
according to The Christian Science Monitor, 
has been established in Hilo. It is the first of 
its kind in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The purposes of the general council of the 
foundation, whose members will be representa 
tives of a number of civie organizations in the 
city, are outlined as follows: 
and 


form of organized effort designed to improve the 


To encourage, promote coordinate every 
environment of boys and girls; to study plans and 
legislative measures ; to consider every boy and gir! 
living on this island, irrespective of race, religious 
creed and social degree, to be equally entitled to 
the benefits supplied by the foundation; to estab 
lish and maintain an endowment fund, to be known 
as ‘‘The Boys’ and Girls’ Foundation’’; to re 
ceive gifts and legacies to this fund; and to or 
ganize and establish a juvenile community center 
in the City of Hilo. 


Three standing committees of the foundation 
will be the Juvenile Aid and Protection Coun- 
cil, the Juvenile Athletic Recreation Council, 
and the Juvenile Training and Development 
Council. 

The purposes of the Juvenile Aid and Pro- 
tection Council are: 

To help all destitute children deprived of their 
natural guardians; to aid backward and wayward 
boys and girls and to endeavor to provide better 
opportunities for their after life; to encourage 
and promote the higher education of mentally 
qualified boys and girls unable to supply the neces 
sary means; to help boys and girls seeking work 
during school vacations or after leaving school. 


Purposes of the Juvenile Athletic and Recre 
ational Council are as follows: 


To encourage and stimulate playing of outdoor 
and indoor games, and participation in athletic 
sports; to promote and supervise all forms of ath 
letic competition; to uphold and support the best 
ideals of clean sportsmanship, and to promote im- 
proved organization of playgrounds and recrea 


tional spaces. 


The Juvenile Training and Development 


Council has three main purposes, as follows: 
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To ineuleate, emphasize and develop in the 


ung people of this community those virtues 
young peo} 7 


which are the basis of happy and useful lives, and 
the foundation of democratic good citizenship. 

To encourage, assist and coordinate the efforts 
of all organizations that have for their aim the 
better physical, mental and moral development of 
our boys and girls. 

From time to time to make surveys of this work 
and to encourage and promote such further exten- 
sions that may be found necessary and desirable. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 

ScmMeEr schools, a distinctly American contri- 
bution to education, have now spread through- 
out the world, according to information made 
available by Walter J. Greenleaf, specialist in 
higher education for the Federal Office of Edu- 
eation and summarized in the U. S. Daily. 

Overemphasis of “credits” in the United 
States, however, according to Mr. Greenleaf, 
has become an affliction which does not beset 
the European institutions of higher learning 
where attendance and proficiency rather than 
credits are stressed. Additional information 
made available follows: 

Within a few weeks between 775,000 and 
1,000,000 children and adults will enroll from 
the elementary grades to the graduate schools 
of the universities, it was explained. Addi- 
tional information made available on summer 


schools follows: 


June is the month of summer schools. From 
east to west the country is honeycombed with sum- 
mer courses so that a student does not have to 
travel far to attend a college if he is seeking 
higher training or a suitable high school or sec- 
ondary school if he lives in or near a city. 

Approximately 350,000 students are enrolled 
usually in the elementary, junior high and high 
schools of the nation during the summer.  Ele- 
mentary schools have the largest enrolment, with 
more than 200,000, while the high schools are sec- 
ond in rank with more than 100,000. These chil- 
dren either attend summer courses to overcome 
some delinquency or handicap, or seek to forge 
ahead in some branch of learning. 

Both for elementary students and college stu- 
dents the summer opportunities for education are 
being taken advantage of more and more. This is 
especially true of the college students or those 
seeking college training. - Commencing 50 years 
ago as an experiment, the summer school is now a 
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fixture in 640 colleges and universities throughout 
the United States. 
registered in the 


In 1930 approximately 425,000 


students were summer college 
courses. 

This summer 53 sessions will open in Texas, 45 
in Pennsylvania, 33 in Illinois, 30 in Ohio, 26 in 
York, 22 


Missouri and 31 in New England, not to mention 


California, 25 in New in Kansas, 21 in 
those in the other states. 

The summer school idea has spread to Europe, 
Central America, the Orient. 
located in 14 


In Europe, 118 in 


stitutions, countries, offer summer 
courses, some of which are organized expressly for 
Americans. There are sharp differences between 
Europe and the United States on the point of 
credit for the work. 

In Europe, the certificates and diplomas are 
awarded for satisfactory attendance and for pro- 
ficiency in subjects. Prizes are sometimes given, 
and often upon examination university diplomas 
are awarded. Credits in the European institutions 


are not stressed. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION ON 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS 

Tue Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching announces the publication of 
Bulletin, No. 26, by Howard J. Savage, John 
T. MeGovern and Harold W. Bentley, entitled 
“Current Developments in American College 
Sport.” 
significant changes in the relation of sport to 
the educational process from the autumn of 
1929 to the beginning of 1931. The authors 
previously cooperated in the preparation of the 


This bulletin sets forth and evaluates 


bulletin on athleties published in 1929. 
The materials presented in Bulletin 26 lead 
the authors to four general observations: 


(1) During the past two years, there has been 
renewed appreciation of the obvious fact that re 
sponsibility for the conduct and values of college 
sport at individual 
upon the already heavily burdened shoulders of 


institutions rests primarily 
the president, and then upon the faculty and the 
officers of the athletic department. Apparently, 
there has been a decrease in disposition to regard 
problems as solved or improvements as effectuated 
merely by announcing a new policy or modifying 
an old procedure. 

(2) At numbers of institutions attempts are 
clearly being made to modify and ultimately to 
eliminate certain abuses which have their roots in 
the prevalent commercialization of American col- 
lege sport. On the other hand, there is reason to 
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believe that at other institutions these abuses are 
less obvi- 
In such 


practiced more actively, even though 
ously, than they were three years ago. 
cases, those in authority have perhaps not fully 
counted the cost in terms of decreased esteem by 
a substantial part of the general public, not to 
mention the actual severance of athletic relations 
by respected institutions. 

(3) The line of demarcation between, on the one 
hand, colleges and universities whose athletics are 
conducted upon a basis of good sportsmanship and 
in a right relation to the announced purposes of 
the institution, and, on the other, those universities 
and colleges where they are not, is sharpening year 
by year. 

(4) It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
person whose interests are most important in col- 
lege sport is not the alumnus, the faculty member, 
the coach, the newspaper writer, or the townsman, 


but the undergraduate. 


GRANTS FOR STUDIES IN THE 
HUMANITIES AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


TWENTY-FOUR grants have been made to Har- 
vard professors from the appropriations of the 


General Education Board for studies in the 
humanities; most of the funds will be used to 
further studies already in progress or to pre- 
serve photostatic or published copies of rare 


manuscripts. The list of grants follows: 


Huntington Brown, instructor in English, for 
the publication of a book on ‘‘Studies in English 
Grotesque Satire.’’ 

Professor Arthur Burkhard, for the publication 
of a book on ‘‘The German Sense of Form.’’ 

Professor Samuel H. Cross, for a study of the 
history of Russian literature of the Kiev period. 

Thomas F. Currier, assistant librarian in the 
College Library, for the completion of a bibliog- 
raphy of John Greenleaf Whittier. 

Professor William Scott Ferguson, for the pub- 
lication of ‘‘The Treasurers of Athena.’’ 

Professor Jeremiah D. M. Ford, for the publi- 
cation of a bibliography of Cervantes; also for 
continuing his work of the Harvard Council on 
Hispano-American Studies; also for the prepara- 
tion of a grammar of Old French. 

Marcel Francon, instructor in French, for the 
preparation of an edition of ‘‘The Poetry of Mar- 
guerite d’Autriche.’’ 

Professor Charles H. Grandgent (for the Divi- 
sion of Modern Languages), for the publication 
of ‘‘Studies and Notes in Philology and Litera- 
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ture’’; also for a new edition of Dante’s ‘‘ Diving 
Commedia. ’’ 
Professor William C. Greene, for the completi 
of the book, ‘‘The Achievement of Rome.’’ 
Professor Chester N. 
work on the ‘‘ Bibliography of Prose Fiction.’’ 
Professor Charles B. Gulick, for the ‘‘ Harva 
Studies in Classical Philology.’ 
Professor John L. Lowes, for the collection 


Greenough, for further 


, 


one or two volumes of articles on Chaucer, for | 
preparation of a book on Chaucer, for the 
pletion of the Gutch Memorandum Book of § 
Coleridge, and for the continued investigati 
manuscript in the Harvard College Library at { 
thought to be Byron’s. 

David M. Little, Jr., for photostats of origi: 
letters and manuscripts by or relating to D 
Garrick. 

Professor Francis P. Magoun, Jr., for aid in 
editing the ‘‘ Historia de Preliis Alexandri Mag: 
recension, J*.’’ 

Professor John T. Murray (for the Depart 
of English), for a volume in the series of ‘‘H 
vard Studies in English.’’ 

Chandler R. Post, for 
the fourth 


, 


gathering 
volume of 


Professor 
further material for 
‘*History of Spanish Painting.’ 

Professor Edward K. Rand, for assistance: 
Volume II of ‘‘A Survey of the Manuscripts 
Tours,’’ on a book on Virgil’s influence on 
Ovid’s ‘‘ Meta 


** Founder 


literature, on an edition of 


phoses,’’ on a volume to succeed 

the Middle Ages,’’ and on an 

‘*Opuscula Sacra,’’ of Boethius. 
Maxwell I. Raphael, instructor in Romance La 


uages, for the publication of a Rumanian gr 
g I g 


edition of 


mar and chrestomathy. 

Professor George B. Weston, to aid in 
preparation of a two-volume collection of ‘‘ Ital 
Satirists of the Seventeenth Century.’’ 

Professor Arthur F. Whittem, for 
in France and Spain, the works of certain Fren 
and Spanish fabulists or material concerning them 

George K. Zipf, instructor in German, for t 
publication of the results of an investigation of 
Pekingese Chinese, and for further work in o! 
taining data for an article on ‘‘Syntax and * 
and a contemplated volume 


consulting, 


mantic Change,’’ 
the relativity of human speech. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE degree of doctor of letters was con 
ferred by Columbia University at commenc: 
ment, with the following citations made b) 
President Butler, as follows: 
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pE Moore Fuess, professor of English on the 
Elizabeth Milbank 
ips Academy—Native of 


Anderson Foundation at 
York; 
graduated at Amherst College with the class 


New 


f 1905, then pursuing graduate studies at Co 
lumbia, beeoming Doctor of Philosophy in 
1912; telling with skill, with full knowledge 
nd with fine literary appreciation the life- 
story of three such notable Americans as Caleb 
Cushing, Rufus Choate and Daniel Webster, 
and reaching in the last-named work an excep 
nal height of power and distinction. 
‘RANCIS PENDLETON GAINES, president of Wash 
ington and Lee University—Native of South 
Carolina; at Richmond College 
made Doctor of Philosophy at Columbia in 
1924; and teacher of the 
English language and its literature, editor and 
writer ; that 
American college which bears two outstanding 
American names which are forever intimately 
related by reason of the historic words spoken 
of the first by the father of the second. 
FRANK PorTER GRAHAM, president of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina—Native of North Caro- 
lina; graduated from the University of North 
Carolina with the of 1909 and made 
Master of Arts at Columbia in 1916, at once 
taking a position of leadership through wealth 
of personality, high intellectual ability, strong 
convictions, unbounded energy and exceptional 
executive capacity; a thinking and an acting 
American liberal; trusted and admired 
president of that university whose origin is to 
be found in the provisions of the notable Con- 
stitution of North Carolina, which was written 
in the year of the declaration of the nation’s 
independence. 


trained and 


earnest student 


now president of admirable 


class 


now 


DEPARTMENTS AND ALLIED ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

THERE was last week printed in SCHOOL AND 
Socrety some account of the general sessions 
planned for the approaching meeting at Los 
Angeles of the National Education Association. 
A large number of departments and allied or- 
ganizations meet in conjunction with the asso- 
ciation. 

The National Council of Education will hold 
sessions on Friday, June 26, and one on Satur- 
day morning, June 27. The topics include: 
A review of educational progress during the 
year; a look into the educational future; the 
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philosophy at thé basis of understanding and 
good-will; report of the committee on reorgan- 
ization of membership of the National Council. 
The speakers include William John Cooper, 
. & Willis A. 
Sutton, president of the National Education 


Commissioner of Education; 


Association; R. G. Jones, superintendent of 
schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph H. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia. 

Sessions of the Department of Adult Eduea- 
tion will be held on Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons, when there will be discussions on a state 
program of adult education; a guidance pro- 
gram on adult education in a large city; the 
guidance program of the National Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life. The speak- 
ers include T. W. Clift, director of adult edu- 
cation, public schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
James Moyer, state director of university exten- 
sion, Boston. Other departments holding ses- 
sions at Los Angeles include the department of 
classroom teachers, of business education, of lip 
health 
and physical education, of science instruction, 


reading, of rural education, of school 
of secondary school principals, of social studies, 
of supervisors and directors, of supervisors and 
teachers of home economics, of visual instrue- 
tion and of vocational education. 

Allied organizations holding meetings are: the 
American Classical League; the Conference on 
Art Education; the Conference on Special Edu- 
cation; the Counselors Association of Southern 
the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American 
Library Association; the National Commission 
Conference on Student Participation in School 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life; the National 
Government; the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; the National Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in the National 
Council of Geography Teachers; the National 
Council of Teachers of English; the National 
the 
National Geographic Society; the National 
League of Teachers Associations; the National 
Secondary Education Association; the National 
the School 


California; the Joint Conference of 


Education; 


Federation of Modern Language Teachers; 


Voeational Guidance Association; 

Garden Association of America. 
A meeting to organize a department of spe- 

cial education to include teachers and admin- 
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istrators of all types of exceptional children will cational offering for every child? 4. Should 
be held at Los Angeles, on Thursday morning, this conterence suggest to each of the state 
with Cornelia S. Adair, of Richmond, Virginia, governors that, with the advice of the educa- 
presiding. tional leaders of his state, he call a state con. 


As a feature of California hospitality, the ference of county superintendents, count, 


celebrated Mission Play will be presented in the agents, editors of farm magazines and of the 


Hollywood Bowl on Wednesday evening, July 1, rural press and officers of the Grange and of 
for the entertainment of the association con- other rural agencies, to consider ways and 
vention visitors. means of assuring the rural children of his 


CONFERENCE TO FORMULATE A state a fair start in life? 5. What steps should 
TEN-YEAR PLAN FOR RURAL this conference take to continue its work so 
EDUCATION that it may ultimately result in a nation-wide 
ForMULATION of a 10-year plan to build up movement for the improvement of rural 
rural education in the United States will be at- schools? 
tempted at a national conference called by Dr. The first session of the conference will dis- 
William John Cooper, United States Commis- cuss the next ten years in rural schools; the 
sioner of Education, to be conducted jointly by second, the next ten years in rural life, home, 
the Federal Office of Education, the National church, press, development of farming; the 
Edueation Association and the National Con-_ third, the next ten years in rural child welfare. 
gress of Parents and Teachers at Los Angeles A committee of national leaders will be ap 
on July 2. The conference will take up one pointed to attend each meeting and to bring 
entire day of the National Education Associa- into the final session a plan to be placed before 
tion convention meeting in Los Angeles that the conference for its consideration. 
week. Speakers at the conference will be: Chlo« 
Representatives of all organizations con- Baldridge, state director of rural education, 
cerned with farm problems: the Federal Farm Lincoln, Nebraska; George W. Wannamaker, 
Board, the National Grange, the Federal Board superintendent of schools, St. Matthews, § 
for Vocational Education, farm publications, C.; Agnes Samuelson, state superintendent 
and others are being invited to take part in of public instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; Flor- 
the conference. ence Hale, state director of rural education, 
Chief questions on the conference agenda Department of Education, Augusta, Maine; 
will be: 1. Should this conference endorse the John Howard Payne, president, State Teachers 
principle that rural education is important be- College, Morehead, Ky.; Andrew M. Soule, 
cause rural life itself is important, and that president, Georgia State College of Agricul- 
every child in America, rural and urban, is en- ture, Athens, Ga.; Charles A. Adams, general 
titled to an adequate educational opportunity? chairman, Public Schools Week, San Fran- 
2. Should this conference direct the attention of cisco; Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, chief, special 
problems division, U. S. Office of Education; 
Clarence Poe, president, Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C.; Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, di- 
rector, home and community work of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau, Chicago; James C. Stone, 
chairman, Federal Farm Board, Washington, 


educators, government officials, the press and 
the publie generally to the glaring inequalities 
of opportunity and unjust educational handi- 
eaps now confronting the rural child? 3. 
Should this conference endorse the principle 


that rural education requires a larger unit of 
administration and taxation so that wealth ean D. C.; C. C. Swain, president, State Teachers 


be taxed wherever it is located and distributed College, Mayville, N. Dak., and Commissioner 
in such a way as to insure a reasonable edu- Cooper.—(P. N. 54416). 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


- augural exercises were held in conjunction 
with ceremonies marking the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the college and formed part of the 


Dr. Cuartes Cuester McCracken was in- 
stalled as president of the Connecticut Agricul- 
tural College at Storrs on June 5. The in- 
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Dr. MeCracken, 


who was appointed president of the college 


commencement week program. 


about a year ago following the resignation of 
Dr. George A. Works, now of the University 
of Chieago, was formally inducted into office 
by Governor Wilbur L. Cross, who presided in 
his eapacity as ex-officio president of the college 
trustees. Dr. W. O. Thompson, president emer- 
itus of the Ohio State University, gave the prin- 


cipal address on “Fifty Years in Education.” 


Dr. MeCracken delivered the baccalaureate ser- 
mon on June 7, taking as his subject “The Pot- 
ter and his Clay.” The principal speaker at 
commencement on June 8 was Dr. Edward W. 
Sinnott, of Columbia University, formerly pro- 
fessor of botany and geneties at Storrs. 


Mr. Dovuctas HuntLy Gorpon, a lawyer of 
Baltimore and a member of the House of Dele- 
gates of the State Legislature of Maryland, has 
been elected president of St. John’s College, 
Annapolis. Mr. Gordon is twenty-nine years of 
age. He sueceeds Dr. Enoch Barton Garey, 
president from 1923 until his resignation in 
1929. In the interim, Dean Robert E. Bacon 
has been in charge of the college administration. 


Dr. Marion Tatsot, formerly dean of the 
Junior College of Science (Women) at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has been named president of 
the Constantinople Woman’s College. Dr. Tal- 
bot was acting president of the college during 
the year 1927-28. 

Dr. Homer E. Wark, for five years presi- 
dent of West Virginia Wesleyan College at 
suckhannon, resigned his post on June 1 to 
become pastor of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Clarksburg. He is to be suc- 
ceeded at West Virginia Wesleyan by Dr. Roy 
MeCusky, formerly pastor of Thompson Meth- 
odist Church at Wheeling, West Virginia, and 
a member of the West Virginia Conference 
since 1905. 


Dr. Mariano Castex took office on June 1 
as the rector of the University of Buenos Aires, 
replacing Dr. Benito Nazar Anchorena, who 
has been rector of the institution since the revo- 
lution. 

Dr. Hartan Hoyt Horner has been ap- 


pointed assistant commissioner for higher and 
professional education in the New York State 
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Department of Education as successor to Dr. 
James Sullivan, retired. Dr. Horner has been 
carrying on the work of assistant commissioner 
Dr. illness. He 


director of state 


during Sullivan's was ap 


pointed college education 
last fall. 


Education Department in 1904 as secretary to 


Mr. Horner began his career in the 


the late Dr. Andrew 8. Draper, then commis- 
sioner. He was dean of the State College for 
Teachers, Albany, from 1917 to 1923, resign- 
ing to become field secretary of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association and editor of New 


York State Education. 


Aw honorary doctorate was conferred at the 
sixth-eighth annual commencement of the Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and Applied 
Science on Dr. Harry L. Kent, president of the 
New Mexico State College. 


THe doctorate of laws was conferred on 
President Edmund D. Soper, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, at the sixtieth commencement of 


Syracuse University. 


Tue doctorate of laws was conferred at com- 
mencement by Davidson College, North Caro- 
lina, on Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, and Mr. George 
G. Allen, of New York, president of the Duke 
Endowment Foundation. 


Dr. Mantey O. Hupson, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, received the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws at the eighty-ninth commencement exer- 
Dr. Hud- 
son, who delivered the commencement address, 
was a member of the faculty of the School of 
Law of the university from 1910 to 1917. 


cises at the University of Missouri. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania conferred at 
commencement the Dr. 
George W. McClelland, vice-president of the 
university, in charge of the undergraduate 
schools, and on Dr. Charles E. Beury, president 
The degree of doctor of 


doctorate of laws on 


of Temple University. 
science was conferred on Dr. Howard MeClena- 
han, secretary of the Franklin Institute, and of 
doctor of letters on Dr. Arthur H. Quinn, pro- 
fessor of English, formerly dean of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and on Dr. Cornelius 
Weygandt, professor of English literature of 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Tue University of Nebraska on June 6 con- 
ferred an honorary degree of doctor of laws on 
Miss Grace H. Abbott, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the U. S. Labor. 
Miss Abbott, who is a native of Grand Island, 


Nebraska, received her master’s degree from the 


Department of 


university. 

THE program for Alumni Day at DePauw 
University, which was celebrated on June 6, was 
named Longden Day, honoring Dr. Henry B. 


Longden, vice-president of the university, who 


is completing fifty years as a member of the 


faculty. Dr. Longden is director of the Rector 
Scholarship Foundation and head of the depart- 
ment of German language and literature. He 
entered the faculty immediately following his 


graduation from DePauw in 1881. 


Sir Micuaet Sap.Ler, master of University 
College, was presented on May 18 with the free- 
dom of the City of Oxford. The Mayor, Dr. 
W. Stobie, said that Sir Michael Sadler had 
endeared himself to the citizens of Oxford, and 
had never been too busy to associate himself 
with city functions. They recognized in him a 
man of far-reaching vision, great administrative 
ability and great publie spirit. More than any 
man of his generation, he had been instrumental 
in consolidating the present harmonious rela- 
tionships between the city and the university. 
Miss Tawney referred to Sir Michael Sadler’s 
work for preserving the city’s amenities through 
the Oxford Preservation Trust, and Councillor 
Ludlow paid a tribute to the important part he 
had played in the formation and development 
of the Workers’ Educational Association. Sir 
Michael Sadler, replying, said he had been 
chosen as a representative of a point of view. 
They believed in the social unity of Oxford, and 
held that each of them was under obligation to 
do what he could to secure for every person in 
the city healthy conditions of home life, spiri- 
tual care, intellectual opportunity and recrea- 
tion which was invigorating and communal. 


AssociATE SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM E., 
Grapy, of the New York City schools, addressed 
the Alumni Association of the Graduate Schools 
of Columbia University at the final meeting of 
the year at the Men’s Faculty Club. The invi- 
tation was given as an acknowledgment “by 
those members who appreciate the fine work he 
is doing in the public schools of the city.” 
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Proressor Tuomas R. Coxe, of the Schoo! of 
Education at the University of Washington, h: 
been elected president of the Seattle Rotary 
Club. 
he was superintendent of Seattle schools, hold 
ing that post from 1924 to 1930. 


Prior to joining the university facult 


Dr. Mircuett Dreese, of Grinnell Colleg 
Grinnell, Iowa, has been appointed assistant 
professor of education in the School of Edu 
eation of the George Washington University 


Proressor Epwarp 8. E.uiort, of the c& 
partment of physical education of Columbia 
University, has been named director of athleti 
and Mr. Roger H. Bacon, a trustee of the uni 
versity, has been named controller of athletics 
Mr. Reynolds Benson, present graduate man 
ager of the athletic association, will assist P: 
fessor Elliott. 
on July 1. 


The appointments are effectiv: 


Miss MartHa May Reynoups has been 
pointed professor of child study and director 
the Nursery School at Vassar College. 


Proressor Hueu A. Situ, chairman of tly 
department of French and Italian at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been chosen by 
Institute of International Education as a mem 
ber of the executive committee of the America: 
University Union. Professor Smith was- d 
rector of the Continental Bureau of the Amer 
ican University Union at Paris during 1929 and 
1930 and represented it at many internationa 
conferences in Europe. 

CAVERLY, of thi 
School, wil! 


PrincipaL ERNEST R. 
Brookline, Massachusetts, High 
sueceed Osear C. Gallagher as superintendent 
of schools in September. 


Dr. R. H. THompson, head master of tl 
Country Day School, St. Louis, has six months 
leave of absence during which he will make a 
tour around the world, making a study of p: 
vate schools. 


Dr. Wiiu1AmM M. Lewis, president of Lafay 
ette College, made the commencement addr 
at West Virginia University on June 7. 

Dean Guy Stanton Forp, of the Unive: 
sity of Minnesota, was the speaker at the con 
vocation and banquet to honor students of hig 
scholarship in the Iowa State College, May ~° 
At the banquet, given jointly by the faculty 
and by the American Association of Universit) 
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Professors, he spoke on the progress of higher 
ijueation and research in the last thirty years. 


SecreTaRY Wu_sur, Professor E. K. Rand, 
Dr. 
Library of Congress, 


University, and Henry E. 
the 


¢ the speakers at the commencement exer- 


Harvard 
irne, of were 


cises of Western Reserve University. 


Dr. C. M. Purty, professor of German and 
director of the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division, Milwaukee Center, has ac- 
cepted an invitation from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to offer two courses in 
the summer session on investigations into the 
eaching of modern foreign languages in the 


high schools and colleges of the United States. 


Dr. LeonarRD CARMICHAEL, professor of psy- 
chology in Brown University, has been ap- 
pointed visiting professor of psychology in 
Clark University for the academic year 1931-32. 
Dr. Carmichael will give a graduate seminar in 
sensory psychology and will be a member of the 

eneral departmental seminar. 

Goop, of the Ohio State 
University, will teach courses in the history of 
education at the University of California at 
He will also give 


Proressor H. G. 


Los Angeles, this summer. 
two series of lectures at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, Provo, Utah, and at the University of 
Utah. 


A comMiITTeEE of the colleagues of Dr. 
Martin Wright Sampson, formerly pre*essor 
if English and head of the department ai Cor- 
nell University, and former students of his 
now residing in Ithaca, is planning to place a 
bronze portrait tablet bearing his name on the 
wall of his classroom in Goldwin Smith Hall. 
Checks may be made payable to the Martin 
Sampson Memorial Fund and should be sent to 
Professor William Strunk, Jr., Goldwin Smith 


Hall, Ithaea, N. Y. 


Miss Louise Hortense SNowveEN, formerly 
dean of women at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, died on June 7 at the age of sixty-six 
vears. 

FrevericK Gorpon Bowser, professor of 
edueation at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, since 1910, died on June 8 in his fifty- 
fifth year. 
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Dr. RAPHAEL D’Amovur, dean of the depart- 
of French 


School of Fordham University, died on June 5. 


ment literature in the Graduate 


He was seventy years old. 


TROUBLE within the faculty at the University 
of Kansas became public on June 6 when 
Chancellor E. H. Lindley’s bulletin named twenty 
Two widely 
the 
school, and A. A. Schaeffer, of the department 


members of it as having resigned. 


known professors, R. J. Heilman, of law 


of zoology, said they had not retired voluntarily 


A RESOLUTION has been introduced in the Ohio 
House of Representatives by Representative 
Blum for the appointment of a committee of 
five members of the House to investigate charges 
or statements made in the publie press or other- 
wise regarding the president of the Ohio State 
University and the board of trustees of the Ohio 
State Herbert A. 


Miller. The resolution points out that Professor 


University and Professor 
Miller, “internationally known sociologist and 
teacher at the Ohio State University, has been 
refused a renewal of his teaching contract or 
has been summarily discharged.” The commit 
tee would be anthorized to inquire why a new 


contract was refused Professor Miller. 


THE Board of Education of Cleveland is in 
vestigating the status of 350 married women 
who are teachers in the schools, with the pos- 
sibility of deciding to refuse contracts for the 
next school year term. Request to replace the 
married women teachers with women who have 
to support themselves, or with men, was made 
the Mr. Alfree A. 
Benesch, a member. Mr. Benesch’s request 
was made after he received protests from un- 


recently to board by 


married women who are on the substitute list. 


SUPERINTENDENT JOHN CHEWNING, of the 
schools of Evansville, Indiana, has a daily re- 
port from the city police department of the 
names and addresses of all children of school 
age found committing misdemeanors of any 
kind. These reports are sent to the principals of 


schools concerned. The mayor notes a gratify- 


ing reduction of vandalism and compliments the 


schools therefor. 
men have received appeals from the Long Island 
Railroad, New York, requesting assistance in 


School principals and clergy- 
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ending mischieveous practices endangering the 
comfort and lives of passengers. The mischief 


consists in stoning the trains, breaking windows, 
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placing iron rods and automobile rims on the 
electric third rail, throwing boards and sticks 
on the track, damaging and stealing equipment. 


DISCUSSION 


ARE WE NEGLECTING THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL? 

ArE we in America advancing and develop- 
ing our secondary schools and higher institu- 
tions of learning at the expense of the ele- 
mentary school? If this is being done, can we 
justify such procedure? 

We hear on every hand among educators and 
other thinking citizens urgent pleas for a liter- 
ate and universally enlightened citizenry. The 
American government and social and economic 
institutions are inherently based upon universal 
education. America has on trial democracy in 
its most extended and complete form. Democ- 
racy presumes a universally enlightened people. 
Early in our history as a nation we accepted 
universal education as a fundamental principle 
of educational philosophy. 

The secondary schools and higher institutions 
of learning are attended by fewer than half of 
our children. Of the more than 25,000,000 chil- 
dren in publie elementary and secondary schools 
in 1928 fewer than 4,000,000 were attending the 
high school. Again, of the class of more than 
4,000,000 children in grade one in 1917 fewer 
than 630,000 remained with their class for the 
fourth year of high school work in 1928... By 
any method of computation more than 50 per 
cent. of our children never attend a school other 
than the elementary school. The elementary 
school is, therefore, charged with providing 
complete educational advantages for more than 
half of our children. But we demand of the 
elementary school, not only that it take this 
majority of children and make of them citi- 
zens (1) who are worthy home members; (2) 
who are prepared for specific vocations; (3) 
who are prepared for civie duties; (4) who 
have sufficiently mastered the tools of learning; 
(5) who have acquired good habits of ethical 
character; (6) who appreciate good health and 
have acquired information necessary for attain- 
ing good health and keeping it; (7) who know 

1U. 8S. Dept. of Interior, Office of Education, 
Bull. No. 5, Statistics of State School Systems for 
1927-1928, 1930. 


how to use the ever increasing leisure, and (8) 
who will assume their rightful places as world 
citizens, but that the elementary school take the 
other millions of children composing the minor- 
ity and lay a satisfactory foundation for all 
future learnings and all future living. The sue- 
cess of all other institutions of learning depends 
in a very fundamental way upon the efliciency 
of the elementary school. 

It is very unlikely that any educator or other 
thoughtful citizen would fail to accept the con- 
tention that the elementary school is the very 
foundation of the American public school sys- 
tem. Indeed, it likely that those 
charged with the organization and administra- 
tion of our publie schools would willingly admit 
the relative importance of the elementary school. 
But what is the situation in practice? 

I am mindful of the fact that our more pro- 
gressive city school systems have for several 
years past realized the importance of the ele- 
mentary school and in many such cities the 
elementary school is coming into its rightful 
place at a very satisfactory pace. I am also 
aware of the peculiar and knotty rural school 
problem. But eliminating these two special 
eases there still remains the very large number 
of school systems, ranging in size from the small 
village or consolidated system to the great city 
system, in which the elementary school has been 
neglected and is being neglected. 

Recent investigations reveal the fact that in 
cities of 2,500 or more in population the high 
school teacher on the average receives approxi- 
mately a third higher salary than the elementary 
school teacher. For the same schools the aver- 
age salary of the high school principal is 
approximately 65 per cent. higher than the 
average salary of the elementary school princi- 
pal.2, We may excuse ourselves for this condi- 
tion by various lines of reasoning but can we 
justify it? We may argue that a larger per- 
centage of elementary teachers and principals 


2N. E. A. Research Div. Public School Salaries 
in 1924-1925, Research Bull., Vol. III, Nos. 1 and 
2: 12. January and March. (Copyrighted.) 


is quite 
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are women than is the case with the high school. 
But why is the percentage of women teachers 
so high for the elementary school? If salaries 
were as high in the elementary schoo] as in the 
high school, would not more men enter the ele- 
mentary school field? Furthermore, it has not 
yet been proved that women teachers should 
receive salaries lower than men for the same or 
equal service rendered. 

Let us view briefly the relative academic and 
professional preparation for work in the ele- 
mentary school field and in the high school 
field. Two years work in college, university or 
normal school above a high school training may 
be thought of as a generally accepted good 
standard for elementary school teachers in our 
best systems. Thousands of elementary teach- 
ers in well-rated systems have not attained this 
standard, and, indeed, many have no more than 
a high school edueation or its equivalent. A 
few have even less than a high school education. 
A quite generally accepted standard for high 
school teaching is a degree from a reputable 
college or university Many high school teachers 
now have had a year of professional work of 
graduate rank Few high school teachers have 
as little preparation as two years of college 
work. Does it require more training for effi- 
cient high school teaching than for equally good 
elementary school teaching? Are the more or 
homogeneous, somewhat selected, more 
mature high school children more difficult to 
teach than the heterogeneous, unselected, begin- 
ning elementary school pupils? Or do we allow 
our thinking to conclude that since the poorly 
trained teacher can “get by” in the grades we 
will not interfere? Or do we reason that a 
teacher must know more to teach in the high 
school? Surely we have outgrown such childish 
thinking. Are state departments of education 
and other accrediting agencies partly respon- 
sible for the condition? Whatever the cause of 
the condition, ean it be justified? 

Elementary teachers on attaining some degree 
of suecess have a tendency to seek promotion to 
high school and supervisory positions. Indeed, 
some superintendents and many teachers feel 
that a transfer from the elementary to the high 
school means a distinct and meritorious promo- 
tion. The writer has heard professors in our 
teacher-training institutions advise beginning 


less 
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Or 
hy 


teachers to begin work in the grades but to look 
to high school and supervisory positions as their 
ultimate goals. 
our teachers begin in the elementary school, 


A very large percentage of 
especially in the rural school. Only a small 
percentage of our teachers expect to remain in 
the elementary school. 
can get her degree or enough training she feels 


As soon as the teacher 


that she deserves a place in the high school or 
a place with some supervisory duties. Of 
course, this is not true in our better city school 
systems where the salary schedule is satisfac- 
Should it be 


true anywhere in America? Shall we use our 


tory in the elementary school. 


elementary school as a practice school for be- 
ginners to try out teaching or who are looking 
toward other teaching places as soon as training 
and experience necessary has been attained? 
When «a school system 
building facilities a beautiful new high school 
building is erected and the upper grades are 
given the high school building made vacant. 
Or it may be that the old high school building 
will be made into another ward school. Or 
grades seven, eight, and nine can be put in the 
old building and the new unit be designated a 
junior high school. The building was unsatis- 
factory for high school but totally 
for elementary school work. What educational 
principles justify any such procedure? In 
many rural communities small one-room rural 
schools are maintained or better endured for 
the elementary grades while a beautiful new 
centrally located high school building is pro- 
vided. The most beautiful, the most nearly ade- 
quate, the most modern buildings to be found 


has outgrown its 


unadaptable 


in all too many of our towns and cities are not 
the elementary school buildings. Most of the 
high school buildings erected in the last few 
years are provided with libraries, gymnasiums, 
auditoriums, offices, workshops, and laboratories 
but outside of our larger cities the so-called 
ward school buildings are little more than four- 
walled structures composed of classrooms. 
Compare the high schools of a very large 
percentage of with the elementary 
schools of the same systems as to apparatus and 
equipment. To be sure there are some elemen- 


tary schools well equipped. But accrediting 


systems 


agencies simply demand adequate library facili- 
ties and adequate laboratories for high schools 
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whereas elementary schools may get along with 
text-book, blackboard, and erayon. 

The high school is kept before the community 
with its football, basket-ball, plays, debates, 
school paper, annual, and social gatherings. 
The community seldom hears of the work of the 
Much more newspaper space 
is given to high school activities. Much more 
of the district’s money is spent for special high 
school activities than for elementary school 


elementary school. 


activities. 

Many school systems are now adding a new 
unit above the high school. Will this mean still 
greater neglect of the elementary school? The 
public junior college as a part of the state 
school system has some very important and 
altogether desirable functions to perform and 
no doubt the junior college movement is leading 
in the right direction. But until the elementary 
school unit can be made second to none in the 
system it is very doubtful whether or not a 
system should try to extend its efforts. 

It is not that we should do less for our high 
schools and higher institutions of learning but 
the point I would make is that we must not 
endanger our entire educational effort by any 
longer neglecting our elementary schools. The 
plea is that those responsible for the organiza- 
tion and administration of our public schools 
set about to raise our elementary schools to first 
rank in the system. This should be done for 
three or more paramount reasons: (1) We re- 
quire by law that our children attend the ele- 
mentary school; (2) the elementary school is 
the only school attended by a very large per- 
centage of our children; and (3) all further 
education and all later living of the children 
depend so largely and in such a fundamental 
way upon the work of the elementary school. 


LAWRENCE E. LEAVER 
MILLSAPS COLLEGE 


THE UNIT TEST 


Wuart is the place of the teacher in the learn- 
ing process? A discussion on this topie by 
teachers will give various answers, many of 
which are interesting and helpful. One answer 
is to test, to teach, to retest, and to teach again. 
But how do all of this testing? Surely the ob- 
jective-type test should prove helpful if applied 
to tests covering short units of work. It will 


serve as a means of accurately comparing mer 
bers of the class, not only with one another but 
also with all classes that have taken the t 
From the unit tests given, an examination can 
easily be made that alone can be used as a fin 
examination, or if desirable it can be used ; 
supplement an essay-type examination. When 
a large number of teachers come to use the w 
tests, it will be quite possible to use their test 
to help in making a standardized test, but until 
that time comes the chances are that the so- 
called standardized test in special subjects will, 
in most cases, hardly be all that the name i: 
plies. 

I desire to call attention to one point with 
regard to tests which I find others have known 
but have failed to recognize as being of real 
significance. I refer to the idea of using a 
separate answer sheet or just a slip of paper 
By this schem: 
only as many sets of questions are needed for 
several years as there are pupils in the largest 
class, regardless of the 
With each set of questions numbered, it will be 
much easier to keep them from ever getting 
out of the classroom, which is of vital impor- 
tance; it will require a minimum of storage 


on which to write the answers. 


number of classes 


space; and it will require only a fractional 
part of the cost whether the tests are purchased 


} 


from a publishing house or run off at school 


on a duplicating machine. 

I submit a copy of an answer slip which we 
have had printed and have found quite as help- 
ful in one subject as another. The distance be- 
tween answers is exactly the double space made 
by a typewriter. We have made it a point to 
compose our questions so that they will occupy 
but a line and one half, or less, with the answer 
coming opposite the first line. The last ques- 
tion of each sheet can be longer without caus- 
ing any difficulty. 

At first we clipped the slip to the test paper, 
but after learning that some boys would r 
move the clip, we discovered it was just as satis 
factory to have the slips entirely separate. 

After the tests have been scored and graded, 
the answer slips can be clipped or preferably 
stapled together and stored away for the res! 
of the semester. The space occupied by this 
scheme of testing is in keeping with the desk 
and storage room which most publie school 
teachers have. 
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With much less ingenuity than it takes to 
ike out an original set of questions, most tests 
n be worked over so as to make it unneces- 
y to write on the sheet on which the ques- 
This applies as much to 
tests. It 
therefore be easy to change the form of the 


ms are given. 


tandardized tests as to unit will 
init test but in all probability rather hard to 
ret any change in the form of the standardized 
st. Of the two, the unit test is the more im- 


ortant and is destined to grow. During these 
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times of retrenchment, when there is a demand 
to use fewer supplies in spite of the fact that 
the numbers in class each semester increase, this 
suggestion may make it feasible to continue to 
extend the use of tests and to improve in- 
struction or at least help to keep pace with 
the high standard already achieved. 
J. H. McCuioskey 
DrrREcTOR OF TECHNICAL Work, 
LAKEWOOD PuBLIc SCHOOLS, 


LAKEWOOD, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


AN ADVENTURE IN COLLEGE COURSE 
PLANNING 


Mucu has been written about the duties of 
the registrar, dean, business manager, student 
administration, college publications, extension 
courses and other phases of the college’s work, 
but there is seant comfort derived from review- 
ing the practice or authorities for the adminis- 
trator who plays the réle of director of instruc- 
tion, if he assumes such a role, or for the 
conscientious college teacher who endeavors to 
conduct his classes in any manner other than in 
imitation of his own former college professors.’ 
The chain of administrative organization begins 
with the governing board, which determines the 
relation of the institution to society’s functions. 
The administrative staff determines the depart- 
ments needed to perform the major function. 
[he departmental organizations and the cur- 
riculum committees outline specific programs for 
specifie training. Finally, the individual teacher, 
with laboratory equipment and library facili- 
ties, plans the courses and establishes relation- 
ships between the classroom activity and the 
special duties of society for which preparation 
is being made. 

It is this final step of bringing the teacher 
and pupil together on the work of the course 
that we are to deal. The results of this relation- 
ship we eall instruction and instruction is re- 
garded as the primary function of a college, 
and the aim of the administrative organization 


1 Lindsey and Holland, ‘‘ College and University 
Administration.’’ Donavan, H. L., ‘‘Changing 
Conceptions of College Teaching,’’ Ed. Adm. and 
Supervision, p. 401, September, 1930. 


is to make instruction efficient.2, It was in an 
effort to improve this relationship that led to 
his adventure. 

The writer approached this problem cau- 
tiously because of the general cool feeling that 
was believed to exist toward the pedagogy of 
college teaching.’ All misgivings and doubt as 
to the responsiveness of faculty members were 
dispelled completely after the first discussion. 
The subject was placed on the college program 
for a regular faculty meeting. After 
ducing the subject of course planning with a 
review of the work that has been done along 


intro- 


this line in elementary and high schools a: 
invitation was extended for assistance in inves- 
tigating what has been done in institutions of 
college rank. The usual catalog review was 
made of course titles and descriptions. 


dissertations were rechecked. Inquiry was made 


Some 


of a representative group of colleges to deter- 


mine if any uniform plan is used for a syllabus 
or for lesson planning or course planning. 
Bibliographies were made and material col- 
lected. The data were too meager to be of 
great value but negative responses are sufficient 
to make it safe to assume that very little has 
been done on course planning. Encouragement 
was received, however, from the work of some 
who are eminent in the field. Of especial inter- 
est is the Experimental Edition of Courses of 
Study for the New York Training Institutions.° 

2 Lindsey and Holland, ‘‘College and University 
Administration.’’ 

3 F. J. Kelley, ‘‘The American College.’’ 

#One of the best available is found in Carter 
V. Good, ‘‘ Teaching in College and Univ.’’ 

5N. H. Dearborn, ‘‘Courses of Study for the 
Training of Elementary School Teachers.’’ 
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After reviewing the procedure revealed in avail- 
able data the following theses were taken as 
basie principles: 

‘*eourse’’ is defined as the subject matter 
of any subject covered in curriculum se- 


(1) A 


quence in twelve weeks. 
(2) Any college recitation should reveal the fol- 
lowing: 
A definite title 
. A specific aim 
A method of teaching 
. Sufficient subject matter to accomplish 
the aim 
. A test to determine for teacher and stu- 
dents whether the aim has been accom- 
plished. 
y recitation should bear a definite relation 
the course sequence. 
(4) College methods of teaching may be classified 
as: 
a. Lectures 
b. Questions and answers 
ce. Class discussions 
d. Conferences 
Class reports 
f. Individual reports 
g. Laboratory exercises.® 


The method to be used will be determined by 
the subject-matter of the unit, section ability, 
aim and background or other factors. Course 
plans should be flexible. Circumstances may 
justify a change in method or the employment 
of a combination of methods. 

The resourceful teacher will have sufficient 
reserve material ready with the proper proce- 
dure not only to shift tacties but to supply all 
exceptional students who may require more 
rigorous exercise. 

After arriving at this point in the develop- 
ment of the lesson plan on course plans, suffi- 
cient courage was mustered to advance. After 
another reconnaissance into the field (or desert) 
of literature a meeting was held and a definite 
order of procedure was adopted. For a portion 
of which we are indebted to Dr. Dearborn.’ 

The order of formulating these standards into 
teaching plans was as follows: 


(1) Outline of subject-matter for the course with 
bibliography. 


6 F, J. Kelley, ‘‘The American Arts College.’’ 
7N. H. Dearborn, ‘‘Courses of Study for the 
Training of Elementary School Teachers.’’ 
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(2) Division of subject-matter into units of work 
with suggestions as to time and material. 

(3) Determination of aims for each unit. 

(4) Indicate topics for stimulating interest and 
investigation with library references or 

laboratory assignments, with expected out- 

comes. 


(5) Specific tests for measuring results, 


At the opening of the fall quarter six months 
later each faculty member was prepared with 
one complete course plan. During the succeed- 
ing quarter work was begun on others. Course 
plans are being made for required subjects first. 
Such plans for all basic subjects should be ecom- 
pleted within two years if the work continues, 

The course plan provides the way for hand- 
ling groups that may have been sectioned on 
the basis of ability. It provides an approach 
for diagnosis, remedial instruction and the ap- 
plication of whatever educational remedies may 
be prescribed. Just as the section leader or 
squad leader of a military unit must rely on 
his own initiative and resourcefulness after his 
unit is committed to action so is the classroom 
teacher left to act independently after coming 
face to face with the students. It is there that 
unconscious mastery of basic technique is 
needed. It is this basic plan that we are seek- 

g, which, if uniform, standardized, simple and 
safe will be highly desirable. All of the orna- 
ments which initiative and originality may de- 
vise will be more brilliant if resting on such a 
foundation. 

Opinions have been requested from faculty 
members as to advantage or disadvantage of 
After being in general use for 


ing 


the course plan. 
two quarters there is practically unanimous 
agreement on the following tentative conclu- 
sions: 

(1) Course planning gives the teacher a 
definite perspective of his course. He sees it 
in relation to the major aim of the institution. 
As he works it into sequence and into proper 
relation to other courses. 

(2) Interest has been stimulated in what is 
being done at other institutions and catalogs 
are being read, personal correspondence con- 
ducted, and expert authorities consulted with 
eagerness. 

(3) Individual and group conferences are 
held with greater frequency and interest. 
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In- 


dividual magazine subscriptions and member- 


(4) Professional spirit is more evident. 


ship in learned societies have increased. 

5) More thorough mastery of subject-mat- 
ter of the course is achieved by the teacher. 

(6) A better understanding of the relation 
f content to method results from an exercise 
in making a course plan and using it. 

(7) The favorable student response is shown 
by the increase in number of student-teacher 
conferences and the improved classroom spirit 
reported by teachers. 

(8) New faculty members are supplied with 
eopies of course plans prepared by their pre- 
This 


oriented 


lecessors or by the departmental groups. 


nformation enables them to become 


ore quickly. Interested persons outside the 
faculty become acquainted with the standards 

f instruction by examination of these plans of 
work. 

The day of better methods of instruction is 
coming to the college. At present we can only 
carry over our experience and technique from 
the elementary and high school and enjoy the 
thrills and quickening of spirit that comes from 
experimenting as we develop something of our 
wn. 

Q. M. Suir 

TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN CHINA 
Ix spite of civil strife and disturbances dur- 
ng recent years, higher education is making 
The Ministry of Edu- 
ation has just completed a national survey that 
be of 


general summary of the survey follows: 


rapid progress in China. 


may interest to American readers. A 


Universities, colleges and _ professional 
schools in China 50 
Colleges and universities 34 
Professional schools 16 

Students in universities, colleges and pro- 


fessional schools 19,453 
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Students in colleges and universities 
Students in professional schools 
Teachers and staff in universities, colleges 
and professional schools 
Teachers and staff in colleges and uni 
versities 
Teachers and staff in professional schools 


Xxpenses of colleges and universities 
$11,756,175 


11,028,270 


and professional schools 
Expenses of colleges and universitie 


Expenses of professional schools 


JUMBER OF STUDENTS IN DIFFERENT SCHOOLS 
School of 2,271 11.68% 
School of science 1. 

School of law 3.5 


School 


arts 


of education 
School of agriculture 
School of technology 
School of commerce 
School of practical arts 
School of medicine 

UMBER OF TEACHERS IN DIFFERENT 
Schools of arts 

Schools of science 

Schools of 


Schools of 


law 
education 
Schools of agriculture 
Schools of tec hnology 
Schools of commerce 
Schools of medicine 
Schools of practical arts 
"OLUMES OF BooKs IN LIBRARY 
Schools of arts 

Schools of science 

Schools of law 

Schools of education 

Schools of agriculture 
Schools of technology 
Schools of commerce 

Schools of medicine 

Schools of practical arts 


rj 


Herman C. 
PRESIDENT OF 
SHANGHAI COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


CATHOLIC STUDENTS IN ITALY 

SoME evidence of the tension existing be- 
tween Fascist and Roman Catholic university 
students in Italy was given during a Papal au- 


dience to the representatives of the Italian 


Catholic University Federation. 
The President, Signor Righetti, stated that 


the Catholie students had been made the ob- 
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jects of acts of hostility on the part of their 
Fascist fellow-students. Thus, the Catholic 
Club at Parma had suffered “invasion and 
devastation.” At Modena a solemn Easter 
function had had to be suspended, while at 
Bari a meeting called to form a Catholie stu- 
dents’ club was forcibly broken up. In Turin 
and Romagna the Catholic students had been 
exposed to hostile manifestations and threats. 
Further, there was a general impression that 
membership of a Catholic club was incompati- 
ble with membership of the Fascist university 
groups. 

The 
events thus reported to him for the first time, 
and said that, had he been informed previously 
of the Parma incident, he would have imme- 
diately sent to the club a sum of money that 
would have covered the damage caused to the 
He added that the supposed 
membership of the 


Pope expressed his surprise at the 


club premises. 
incompatibility between 
Catholic and Fascist groups had been authori- 
tatively disclaimed by the authorities, and told 
the students not to be concerned about reports 
that the Catholic University Federation would 
be dissolved. The organization could only be 
dissolved by the Pope himself. He also urged 
the students to notify any acts of hostility to 
him without delay, and promised them he 
would not fail to “take action.” The students 
in turn ought not to suffer their difficulties pas- 
sively, but to resist them. If they were ex- 
pelled from the Fascist groups because they 
belonged to the Catholie clubs they ought, he 
said, to regard such expulsion as an honour. 
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The Osservatore Romano quotes an express 
order from the secretary of the Fascist Party 
declaring that there is no incompatibility be 
tween membership of the Catholic and Fascist 
organizations, and publishes reports alleging 
that this order is being flagrantly disobeyed. 
At Ferrara two well-known professional men, 
a doctor and a lawyer, are reported to hay 
been refused the membership ecard of the Fas- 
cist Party because they were prominent mem- 
bers of the Azione Cattolica. The Fascist 
vineial secretary of Benevento and a member 
of the Chamber are stated to have been pres: 
at a meeting where “violent” speeches w: 
pronounced against the Azione Cattolica. 
provincial secretary is reported to have said 
that “Comrade Pope” ought to confine himse!{ 
to “supernatural things” and that the Catholic 
education turned out “timid rabbits.” 

There have also been numerous cases, accord- 
ing to the Vatican organ, of leaders of | 
Balilla movement telling the boys they must 
leave the Catholic Club or else be expelled. 

The most curious incident reported is stated 
to have been at a village near Ravenna, where 
one morning insulting posters against the King 
and Fascism were found posted on the chureh 
walls. The young Catholics were, it is stated, 
aceused of being the culprits, and were beaten 
On inquiry, however, it was found, according 
to the Osservatore Romano, that the posters 
had been printed in a Fascist printing s! 
and that the incident had been concocted by 
the local Fascist political secretary.—The Rom: 
correspondent of the London Times. 


REPORTS 


THE OHIO DECISION AND THE 
COLLEGE PROGRAM 


THE decision of Judge J. D. Barnes, special 
common pleas judge of Hamilton, Ohio, May 
14, 1931, in the ease of Miss Jean West vs. 
Miami University, will be of great interest in 
the higher education circles of America. 

Miss West was a regularly enrolled student 
in the College of Education of Miami Univer- 
sity, a state-supported school at Oxford, Ohio. 
Because her grades fell below an average set 
by the school, which students must attain if 
they expect to remain in the university, the au- 


thorities, according to President A. H. Upham, 
suspended her for the remainder of the schoo! 
year. Miss West and her father, who is a citi- 
zen of the State of Ohio, petitioned the Hamil- 
ton Common Pleas Court for an injunction to 
refrain the president and faculty of the univer- 
sity from suspending her. On April 20, she 
sueceeded in getting a temporary injunction. 
On May 14, Judge Barnes handed down the 
following decision: 


Authorities are all in accord that schools sup- 
ported by the state do have a right to expel stu- 
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ts for immorality, insubordination and other 
infractions, but nowhere are we able to find 
decided ease giving the right to school au- 
ties to drop a student for failure to come up 
holastie requirements. 
unquestionable right which the faculty has 
fusing a promotion or graduation or even to 
them to a lower class or require the re- 
ng of a year’s work has always seemed a 
ently disciplinary action where the student 
observed all reasonable rules and regulations 
s guilty of nothing more than being mentally 


If such an individual can withstand the humili- 
of failure in class, low grades, failure to 
s and yet have a laudable desire to go to school, 
should he be the to go to 


1? 


denied right 


s is the second case of the kind which has 
en in Ohio, and, so far as the writer can 
, the third in the United States. In Brown 
Cleveland Board of Edueation, reported in 
» S. C. Pl. Dee. 378, and in 6 Ohio N. P. 
|, a Miss Brown, having been asked to leave 
Cleveland City Normal School because of 
class standing brought action against the 
school board to enjoin them from suspend- 
her. The decision of the court in part reads: 
pupil was regularly admitted therein 
eland City Normal School, a publicly sup- 
rted institution); has done nothing to forfeit 
right to attend school. So long as she com- 
; with reasonable rules and regulations she has 
right to receive instruction in this normal 
Low standing in some of her class reci- 
ms is not a reasonable ground for her exclu- 
on from the school and the defendants are, and 
ive been, since February, wrongfully excluding 
r legal rights as a pupil. 


This ease was decided over thirty years ago 
and was not appealed. About the same time, 
wever, a similar case was appealed to the 
preme Court of California in the case of 
iller vs. Daily, 68 P. R. 1029. Miller, a stu- 
dent in one of the state normal schools was ex- 
lled by the faculty under a board ruling 
which stated that students could be suspended 
or expelled for low grades or failure to pass 
their courses. The courts held that such a rule 
was unreasonable and laid down this principle: 
“The right to be admitted to a normal school 
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is as valuable a right os that entitling a child 
to be admitted to the 
The judge further commented on this 


primary or grammar 
schools.” 
ease to the effect that under the law the board 
of trustees has a right to make reasonable rules 
and regulation, but that a regulation which sus- 
pended a student for low marks was not reason- 
able. 

The authorities of 
asked for an appeal from the Hamilton Com- 
While speculation is futile, 


Miami University have 
mon Pleas Court. 
it is the opinion of many well known lawyers in 
Ohio that the Court of Appeals will uphold 
Judge Barnes’ decision. It is understood that 
Judge Barnes, who was appointed as a special 
judge for the case and who took several weeks 
to consider the case, also consulted other learned 
judges before rendering a decision. 

This case may be of great significance to the 
programs of publicly supported higher institu- 
tions of learning. In Brown vs. Cleveland City 
Board of Education, the court held that the 
school had the privilege of creating special 
Barnes 


students. Judge 


It may be that the present 


courses for weaker 
intimates the same. 

tendency of college and university administra- 
tors to usurp the services of higher institution 
of learning for the benefit of the “intellectual” 
will find its stumbling block in this ease. It 
may say to college boards, you can no longer 


select your student body from the upper third, 


or upper fourth; you must maintain educa- 


tional opportunities for all. 

It is rather common practice for college pro- 
fessors to talk about the “morons” who sit in 
their classes and absorb nothing but the lighter 
jokes. Even the students (those who profess to 
belong) have caught the spirit of the times and 
frequently tell the authorities what to do. The 
following quotation was taken from a recent 
college student publication : 


It matters not if the individual has to cheat like 
hell and bribe his way through high school. And 
even now they (college authorities) are trying to 
reduce the stupidly low standards so that more 
dregs from the high school mills can seep through 
college bars. 


And colleges and universities are now over- 
crowded. The budgets of many have been re- 
duced. Some states compel their universities 
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and colleges to admit all graduates of accredited 


high schools. The question of financing our 
higher educational institutions may call for 


serious consideration in the near future, espe- 
cially if they are compelled to further expand 


their programs to care for the “dregs” and “jn- 


competents.” 


Jay L. CHAMBERS 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, 
New ConcorpD, OHIO 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

One of the marks of the rapid expansion of 
psychology as a separate discipline has been the 
inclusion within its scientific frontiers of that 
vast and uncoordinated range of phenomena 
somewhat loosely identified by the term “social 
psychology.” The responsibility for the devel- 
opment of techniques and the systematic organi- 
zation of the facts and principles in the field of 
social behavior has been assumed by the psy- 
chologist as a logical expansion of his field. He 
has taken it more or less for granted that the 
laboratory methods and point of view which, 
during the last fifty years, have proved fruitful 
in the study of individual behavior and con- 
sciousness could be extended to include social 
behavior. This point of view assumes that the 
scientific, as distinct from the speculative or 
philosophical, approach to the study of human 
nature will be based upon the findings of experi- 
mental psychology, and that its techniques will 
be developed from those already established in 
the psychological laboratory. 

This program is quite undramatice. It does 
not lead to any astounding “discoveries” or easy 
applications to pressing social problems. It is 
not readily popularized and does not lend itself 
to that form of presentation which makes a best 
seller or a snappy magazine article. It shares 
with the rest of science a certain distaste for 
ready generalization, and recognizes the extra- 
ordinary difficulties and complexities of the field 
of social behavior. 

The phenomena of social behavior, of course, 
are not the exclusive concern of the psycholo- 
gist. They occupy a territory which is viewed 
with acquisitive eyes by the sociologist, anthro- 
pologist, political scientist, historian, and even 
the philosopher and moralist. This growing 
interest is but a recognition by all the social 
sciences of the fact that the study of human 
nature and human behavior must form the foun- 


dation on which to rear their separate struc 
tures. Books and articles which stress the rela- 
tionships between psychology and the various 
social sciences—especially within the last twenty 
years—comprise a large section of the social 
science literature. 

The interest shared by all the social sciences 
in social psychology is wholly desirable and 
should result in a sounder development of that 
discipline. However, in the matter of respon- 
sibility for college and university instruction, 
there appears to be a certain issue between the 
psychologist and the sociologist. This issue in- 
volves more than a mere matter of administra- 
tive detail; it seems to represent a real differ- 
ence both in content and point of view in such 
courses. If we grant the assumption that a 
knowledge of human nature, derived from the 
systematic application of the scientific method 
to the study of human behavior and mind, is 
essential to the student of social science, then 
the question of the training and point of view 
of those responsible for instruction and research 
in this field becomes a significant issue. 

The present study was undertaken with a view 
to obtaining a general picture of the present 
situation with regard to instruction in social 
psychology as it exists in American colleges 
and universities. The general purposes of the 
study were to discover (1) The number ol 
courses offered in the field of social psychology 
in American colleges and universities, (2) the 
academic departments in which such courses are 
offered, and (3) the type of training and the 
academic status of the instructors in such 
courses. 

Sources OF THE Data 

The catalogues containing the announcement 
of courses from 153 colleges and universities for 
the academic year 1929-30 and the 1930 Year 
Book of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion were the sources of information for this 
study. The list of institutions represented in 
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this study was made up of those on the faculty 


of which there was a member or associate mem- 
ber of the American Psychological Association 
as listed in the 1930 Year Book of the Associa- 

teacher training 
The departmental 


tion Normal schools and 


institutions were excluded. 
announcements were systematically examined, 
nd information regarding all courses desig- 
ated by “Social Psychology,” “Social Be- 
1 The catalogues from the following institutions 
were studied. Alabama: State University, Ala- 
bama College; University of Arizona; University 
of Arkansas; California: State University (Berke- 
State University (Los Angeles), Pomona, 
outhern California, Stanford; Colorado: State 
University, Colorado College, Denver, Western 
State College; Connecticut: Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Connecticut College, Yale; District of Columbia: 
George Washington, Catholic; Florida: State Uni- 
versity, State College for Women; Georgia: State 
University, Agnes Scott, Brenau; University of 
Idaho; Illinois: State University, James Millikin, 
Knox, Illinois Woman’s College, Bradley Polytech- 
nic, Chicago, Northwestern; Indiana: State Uni- 
versity, Wabash, Butler, Purdue; Jowa: State 
University, Iowa State, Drake, Cornell; Kansas: 
State University, Kansas State; Kentucky: State 
University, Berea; Louisiana: State University, 
Newcomb, Centenary; Maine: State University, 
Bowdoin; Maryland: Johns Hopkins, Goucher; 
Massachusetts: Amherst, Boston, Harvard, Sim- 
mons, Smith, Wheaton, Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, 
Tufts, Wellesley, Clark; Michigan: State Univer- 
sity, Detroit; Minnesota: State University, Carle- 
ton, Hamline, Gustavus Adolphus; Missouri: State 
University, Washington, Stephens; University of 
Montana; University of Nebraska; New Hamp- 
shire: State University, Dartmouth; New Jersey: 
tutgers, Princeton; University of New Merico; 
New York: Wells, Adelphi, Canisius, Buffalo, 
Hobart, Long Island, Colgate, Cornell, Columbia, 
3arnard, New York, College of the City of New 
York, Vassar, Rochester, Skidmore, Syracuse; 
North Carolina: State University, Davidson, Duke, 
N. C. College for Women, State College; Univer- 
sity of North Dakota; Ohio: State University, 
Ohio University, Baldwin Wallace, Cincinnati, 
Western Reserve, Ohio Wesleyan, Denison, Oberlin, 
Miami, Wittenberg, Wooster, Antioch; Oregon: 
State Univarsity, Oregon State; Pennsylvania: 
State University, Geneva, Lehigh, Bryn Mawr, 
Dickinson, Lafayette, Bucknell, Washington and 
Jefferson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State College 
for Women, State College; Rhode Island: Brown; 
University of South Carolina; University of South 
Dakota; Tennessee: Maryville, Vanderbilt; Texas: 
State University, Southern Methodist, Industrial 
Arts, Texas Christian; Utah: State University, 
Brigham Young; University of Vermont; Vir- 
ginia: State University, Rollins, Virginia Military 
Institute, Washington and Lee, Randolph-Macon, 
Lynchburg, Sweet Briar, William and Mary; 
Washington: State University, State College; Uni- 
versity of West Virginia; Wisconsin: State Univer- 
sity, Lawrence, Beloit, Marquette; University of 
Wyoming. 
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havior,” or equivalent titles, or courses the 
description of which indicated that the primary 
emphasis was on the field of social psychology, 
were tabulated. 

RESULTS 


With regard to the number of courses and 
the departments in which they are offered, the 
following table summarizes our findings. 


TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONS AND COURSES IN SocIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Institutions Courses 


= > 
No. . = No. I we 
cent. cent. 


No course offered 23 15.0 00.0 
Offered in dept. of psych.? 
only: 
One course 
Two courses 
Total 


Offered in dept. of sociol.8 


60.0 


only: 
One course 
Two courses 
Three courses 
Four courses 
Total 
Offered in both 
ments: 


depart- 


One course in each 

One psych., 2 sociol. 
One psych., 3 sociol. 
Two psych., 1 sociol. 


10.4 


Totals 100.0 100.0 


It is worthwhile noting that the 153 institu- 
tions involved in this study offer 165 courses in 
social psychology or 1.07 courses per institution. 
This may be compared with the average number 
of courses per institution obtained by one of 
the writers in a survey recently completed of 


2 This includes four departments of philosophy 
and three departments of education in institutions 
in which there was no department of psychology; 
in three of these departments the course in social 
psychology was given by a member of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association. 

8 This includes one department of social science, 
one department of economics, and one department 
of social and political psychology in a School of 
Citizenship. 
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the courses in experimental psychology and 
mental testing. In this latter study data were 
obtained from approximately the same list of 
institutions for the same period. For courses in 
experimental psychology the average was found 
to be 1.3 courses per institution, and for courses 
in mental testing it was .86 courses. Experi- 
mental psychology as a college subject is 
probably much older than social psychology, a 
presumption which makes a comparison of the 
averages the more suggestive. 

It is worth noting, also, that in considerably 
more than half of the institutions the courses 
in social psychology are offered exclusively by 
the department of psychology, while in only 13 
per cent. are they offered exclusively by the 
department of sociology. In only 10 per cent. 
of the institutions which contributed 23 per cent. 
of the courses, social psychology is offered in 
both departments. 

In order to obtain a more selected group of 
representative institutions of the university 
grade, the data from those institutions which 
compose the membership of the Association of 
American Universities were studied. This list 
together with the affiliated approved institutions 
is comprised of 34 universities. These 34 in- 
stitutions offer 49 courses or 1.4 courses per 
institution, a slightly higher average than for 
the group as a whole. In comparing the data 
from these institutions with percentages of the 
total group as indicated in Table I, it was found 
that the percentage of institutions offering no 
courses in social psychology does not change 
materially (15 per cent. in the total group as 
compared with 12 per cent. in the restricted 
list). The percentages of institutions in which 
the courses in social psychology are offered 
exclusively in either the departments of psy- 
chology or sociology for the total list were 61 
and 13, respectively. These may be compared 
with percentages of 53 and 9 for the same items 
for the restricted list. In the restricted list 27 
per cent. of the institutions offer the courses in 
social psychology in both the department of 

4 California, Stanford, Colorado, Yale, Catholic 
University, Illinois, Chicago, Northwestern, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Johns Hopkins, Boston, Har- 
vard, Clark, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Wash- 
ington (St. Louis), Nebraska, Princeton, Cornell, 
Columbia, New York, North Carolina, Cincinnati, 


Western Reserve, Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh, Texas, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
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psychology and sociology, which may be com- 
pared with 10 per cent. for the total list. [pn 
other words, in the larger institutions, repre- 
sented by the selected list, university instruction 
in social psychology is less frequently the ex- 
elusive responsibility of one department. [pn 
more than one-fourth of the cases, courses are 
offered in both departments, sometimes with at 
least verbal evidence of marked cooperation 
between the departments concerned. In more 
than half the institutions social psychology is 


] 


offered exclusively in departments of psychol- 
ogy. 

The courses involved in this study were tabu- 
lated with a view to obtaining information 
relative to the (1) Academic rank of the in- 
structor, (2) number of hours of eredit for 
which the courses are offered, and (3) academic 
standing (Graduate, Senior, Junior, ete.) de- 
manded of the student. The percentages for 
the courses in departments of sociology and 
psychology for the first item may be compared 
in the following table. It should be noted that 
these percentages are based on a total of 1/8 
courses offered in departments of psychology 
(110 institutions) and 47 courses offered in 
departments of sociology (36 institutions). In- 
formation of this type was not given in the 
catalogues of the remaining institutions. 


TABLE II 
RANK OF INSTRUCTOR 





Sociology 


Psychology 





Professor 
Assoc. Prof. 
Assis. Prof. 
Instructor 
Unclassified, 


61.0 
14.6 
17.1 





With regard to the number of hours of col- 
lege credit for which courses in social psychol- 
ogy are offered, it appears that they are pre- 
dominantly three-unit courses. In departments 
of sociology, 69 per cent., and in departments of 
psychology 72 per cent. of the courses carry 
three hours of credit; 13 per cent. of the courses 
in both psychology and sociology carry tour 
to six hours eredit; and 18 per cent. of the 
courses in sociology and 13 per cent. of the 
courses in psychology carry two hours credit. 





veE 13, 1931 


The “elementary” courses in social psychol- 

that is, the first courses—were tabulated 
ith reference to the academic standing de- 
inded of the student. The following table 
hows the results. 


TABLE III 
AcaDEMIC STANDING OF STUDENTS IN 
CoursES IN SociaL PsyCHOLOGY 


First 


Sociology 


Psychology 





Lowest class 
admitted No Per 


cent. 


Per 


cent. No. 


6.9 
ior 83.4 
phomore 6 ‘ 9.7 


Freshman 


100.0 


These data seem to indicate clearly that the 
first course in social psychology is regarded as 
a relatively advanced course in the sense that 
at least junior standing is required of the stu- 
dents in the majority of cases. It is apparent, 
however, that the departments of psychology 
regard these courses as more advanced than do 
the sociologists; 28 per cent. of the elementary 
courses in social psychology in sociology de- 
partments are open to underclassmen, while only 
10 per cent. of the courses in psychology depart- 
ments may be taken by students who have not 
attained junior standing. 

The findings in regard to the course-pre- 
requisites demanded for social psychology bear 
out the conelusion that social psychology is 
generally regarded as an advanced course. In 
the departments of psychology 52 per cent. of 
the courses demand at least one course in psy- 
chology, and 38 per cent. of the courses in de- 
partments of sociology demand a course in 
sociology as prerequisite for the course in social 
psychology. It is worth noting, however, that 
none of the courses listed in departments of 
psychology demand sociology as a prerequisite, 
and only 8.5 per cent. of the courses listed in 
departments of sociology demand a course in 
psychology as a prerequisite. 

An attempt was made to study the source and 
type of academic degrees held by those respon- 
sible for the courses in social psychology as 
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represented by our data. Data were obtainable 
on 91 individuals offering 95 courses in social 
psychology in departments of psychology, and 
on 31 individuals offering 42 courses in social 
psychology in departinents of sociology. No 
information was available in the college cata- 
logues studied with regard to the remainder of 
the courses which are involved in this study. 
In the departments of psychology 78 or 86 per 
cent. of the instructors possess the Ph.D. degree, 
13 per cent. possess the M.A. degree only, and 
1 per cent. possess the A.B. degree only. The 
instructors in sociology are distributed as fol- 
lows: 21 or 68 per cent. possess the Ph.D. 
degree, 25 per cent. the M.A. degree, and 3 per 
cent. the A.B. degree. <A tabulation of the 
institutions granting the Ph.D. degree reveals 
that the University of Chicago leads for the 
instructors in both the departments of psychol- 
ogy and departments of sociology. Of the 21 
instructors in departments of sociology possess- 
ing the Ph.D. degree, eight or more than a third 
received the degree from Chicago; Columbia 
with two Ph.D.’s was the only other institution 
represented by more than one instructor. Of 
the 78 psychologists who possess the Ph.D. de- 
gree, 14 or 18 per cent. received it from Chicago. 
The remaining psychologists, holders of the 
degree, were distributed as follows: Harvard, 
10; Cornell, Johns Hopkins, Yale, 6; Clark, 
Columbia, 5; Iowa, Michigan, 4; Peabody, 
Pennsylvania, 3; Leipzig, Stanford, 2; to the 
remainder no one institution granted more than 
one doctorate. The above list of institutions 
from which the psychologists received their 
graduate degree may be compared with the list 
in Fernberger’s statistical study of the members 
of the American Psychological Association in 
1928.5 This study indicated that 85 per cent. 
of the members of the American Psychological 
Association received their doctorate from 15 in- 
stitutions. Ranked in the order of frequency 
that the doctorate was granted, these institutions 
were as follows: Columbia, Chicago, Harvard, 
Clark, Cornell, Iowa, Hopkins, Pennsylvania, 
Yale, Stanford, Michigan, Ohio State, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and Princeton. 

In the case of the psychologists in our study 
it was possible to obtain data as to the year in 
which the doctorate was granted to the 78 indi- 


5 Psych. Rev., 35: 447, 1928. 
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held that Over half of 


these individuals have received their degree since 


viduals who degree. 
1920 and 33 per cent. have received the degree 
1925. It is evident that a large propor- 


tion of the courses in social psychology are 


since 


taught by the younger men, or at least, by men 
who recently have received their graduate train- 
ing. 

It proved impossible to obtain accurate in- 
formation regarding the content of the courses 
in social psychology from the descriptions of 
the courses in the college catalogues which we 
studied. A cursory inspection of the titles and 
descriptions of the courses as published in the 
college catalogues is sufficient to indicate, how- 
ever, that there is little or no agreement as to 
the content of these 
“Social Psychology” is interpreted as including 
such the 
“student to deal with concrete problems of per- 
sonal and social adjustment” and strengthening 


and objectives courses. 


divergent objectives as preparing 


the “student’s grasp of the psychological bases 
of society.” While “Social Psychology” is the 
title most frequently used, the following are 
popular: “Social Aspects of Group Behavior,” 
“Social Control,” “Psychology of Personality,” 
“Psychology of Attitudes,” “Psychology of 
Crowds,” “Suggestibility,” and “Social Signifi- 
eance of Instincts.” Since in tabulating courses 
we were conservative in interpreting the titles 
and descriptive material in the catalogues, it is 
probable that courses are offered both in depart- 
ments of psychology and sociology in which the 
major emphasis is on social psychology, and 
which are not on our list. 

Conclusions from a study of this type searcely 
would be warranted, but a few of the salient 
points may be briefly stated. 

(1) Eighty-five per cent. of American col- 
leges and universities studied are offering 
courses in some phase of social psychology, and 
these courses are offered almost exclusively in 
the departments of psychology and sociology. 

2) In the majority of the institutions in- 
cluded in our study the courses in social psy- 
chology are offered exclusively in the depart- 
ment of psychology; in 10 per cent. of the 
institutions this course is offered in boih the 
departments of psychology and sociology. In a 
selected group of institutions of university 
grade as represented by the membership and 
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affiliated institutions of the Association of 
American the 
hold with the exception that in over a fourth 


Universities, above conclusions 
(27 per cent.) of the institutions in this list. 
both the departments ot sociology and psycho] 
ogy offer courses in social psychology. 


(3) The “typical” course in social psychology 


in a representative institution is taught in the 


department of psychology by an instructor of 
professorial rank, possessing the Ph.D. degree 
obtained sinee 1920, for three hours of credit 
to students of at least junior standing. 

(4) The departments of psychology in gen- 
eral demand a course in psychology as a pre- 
requisite; for similarly designated courses in 
departments of sociology, this requirement is 
found only infrequently. 

(5) Over half of the psychologists respon- 
sible for instruction in social psychology have 
received their doctorates since 1920, and a third 
have received them since 1925. 

(6) Great variation exists as to the nature 
and objectives of courses in social psychology 
as indicated in the descriptive announcements 
in college catalogues. 

(7) A comparison of the personnel of those 
giving courses in social psychology reveals that 
among the psychologists there are a larger pro- 
portion with the doctorate, and that the aca- 
demic rank tends to be somewhat lower than 
among the sociologists. For both groups gradu- 
ate work has more frequently been done at the 
University of Chicago than at any other insti- 
tution, but among the psychologists there is a 
much greater spread in the choice of institu- 
tions. 
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